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THE 

PREFACE. 

^ HE fables of Elbp banje always been 
ejleemedtke beji lejjons for youths as 
being well adapted to convey the moji ufe^ 
ful maxims^ in a very agreeable manner. 
Accordingly^ many writers both in verfe 
and profe, have endeavoured to cloatb 
them in an Engliih drefs. It would ill 
become the Author of this work to ani^ 
madvert upon their labours : but be 
thinks it may be fold with truths and he 
hopes with modejly, that nothing of this 
kindi which has been publijhed in profe^ 
canjujily difcourage him from the prefent 
undertaking. 

Informing this colleSlion^ he has endea* 

voured to dijiinguijh^ by two feparate 

books^ the reJpeSiive compoftions of the 

A 3 earlier 
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earlier and later mythologijis ; and he 
trujis it will. not be 'found that he has of' 
. ten been mijiaken in this difirihutioni thd 
an error of that kind might perhaps ap^ 
pear of no great importance* His princi- 
pal aim was tofeleSifuch Fables as would 
make thefirongeji andmoji ufeful impref 
fons on the minds of youth ; and then to 
offer them infuch unqfeSled language^ as 
might havefome tendency to improve their 
Jiyle. If in this he Jhould be allowed to 
have at all fucceededy the work^ it ispre^ 
fumedy will not be unferviceabk to young 
readers, nor wholly unentertaining to 
perfons of maturer judgment. 

Tto thefe he has ventured to add a third 
Book, confi/iing entirely of original V^h\t;s ; 
md he offers it to the public with all the 
diffidence which ought to accompany mo- 
dern produSiions^ when they appear in 

con^ 
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c&njunclion with writings of efiablijhed 
reputation* Indeed^ whatever hopes he 
has, that theprefent wOrk may be favour'- 
ably received^ arife chief y from the con-^ 
f deration, that he has been qffijied in it 
by gentlemen of the moji diJiinguiJJocd abi* 
lities; and that fever ah both of the old 
and the new Fables, a?^e not written by 
hhnfelfj but by authors with whom it is 
an honour to be connected \ and whl> 
having condefcended to favour him with 
their qffijiance, have given him an op^ 
portunity of making fomp atonement fof 
bis own defeats. 

• 7'he life of Efop prefixed to the former 
editions of thefe fables, having, been 
thought not fo full and fatisfaSlofy as it 
might have been, a learned and ingenious 
friend has been fo kind as to confult the 
ancient writers who have made any men^ 
A 4 tion 
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tion of Efop. He hopes be has added 
many JaSts and anecdotes of his life not 
hitherto taken notice of: and that he has 
fet his charaBer in a clearer and better 
light J than it has hitherto appeared. 

Tthe author has nothing further to add 
to this preface^ than his thanks to the 
public for their candid reception of the 
"work ; and to acquaint bis readers th^ 
as their favour has enabled him in a few 
months to print a third edition ofit^ he 
las laid hold of the opportunity ^ and enr 
dcavoiired by the ajjijiance of bis friends^ 
and by his own repeated applications^ ta 
render it lefs unworthy of that indulgence 
nnth which it has been honoured^ 
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LIFE of E S O P. 



IN recording the lives of fuch perfons, 
as have made themfelves remarkable 
only by their writings, and who fiou* 
ri filed at a very wide diftance from our 
own times ; the great difficulty, in gene- 
ral, is to colled: fufficient memorials: but 
in giving an account of Efop, there arifes 
a particular difficulty, from the many 
fallhoods, which have been • fo long and 
To confidently aflerted concerning hirp. I 
fhall therefore firft endeavour to cllear the 
ground from thefe ; and then to colledt 
from writers of good credit, what may be 
related of him with mere probability. ^ 

The great diftorter both of Efop's life 
and perfon, is one Planudes ; an. eaftern 
monk, who lived at Conftantinople, ' to- 
ward the end of the 14th century. He 
publiflied feveral fabks in Greek, under 

the 

» Fabricius fays he flonrifhed in the year ijSo. 
Bibl. Gracca, Lib. 3. cap. 28. p. 693. 
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the name of Efop; and prefixed a life of 
him to his edition of them ; in which he is 
fuppofed^ * by very good judges, to have 
confounded the oriental fabulift, Lokman^ 
■with Efop; and to have attributed what 
may have been true of the former, to the 
latter. Lokman ^ls defcri bed as deformed j. 
of a black complexion, with thick lips, and 
fplay feet: Planudes has hence formed his 
pidure of Efop; and the artifts have beeiX 
too ready to follow his defcription of him, * 
almoft ever fince. Planudes, as ufual> 
does this without any authority from the 
Greek and Roman writers, who preceded 
him; and takes the fame liberty, in making 
Efop travel into Affyria and Egypt. He 
has not only abufed his perfonj but repre- 
fents him more like an idle buffoon, than 
a man of deep morality, and great wifciom,^ 
which feems to have been his true cha* 
rafter. Planudes is alfo ^ luppos'd to have 

written 
* Sale's Koran, p. 335., 

3 Ibid, 

4 Alfop, altho' a writer on the fide of Mr. Boyle m 
the^amous difpute with Dr. Bentley, prefixed a pic* 
ture of Efop to his fables, in which he is reprefented 
as a handfome perfon. 

9 By VavafTor; de ludicra di£lione, p. 21. and 
Henry Stevens ; who in his Thefaurus Lingua? Graces 
has never q^uoted his fables, Bayle, Art ^f, ^ote ^. 
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wntten many of the fables himfelf, which 
he gave to the world as Efop's : and, indeed 
his fiftions very often betray their author; 
who was a mean writer, as well as a falfe 
one. In the Fables he makes Efop quote 
• Euripides, who was not born till almoft 
80 years after his death; and fpeaks of 
the "^ Piraeus as the port of Athens, which 
did not exift till above 80 years later. 
Demades the rhetorician, is the fubjedl of 
one of them ; who was a rival of Demoft- 
henes, and confequently lived above 150 
years after Efop: and in the moral of 
another, he goes fo far as to mention ® the 
order of monks, which did not fubfift till 
near a thoufand years after him. In the 
fame manner, in the life of Efop, he makes 
him go to the court of Neftanebus in 
Egypt, whereas Nedanebus did not reign 
there till 2co years afterwards: he carries 
him likewife to that of king Lycerus at 
Babylon, who never reigned there at all; 
and indeed^ is only a king of his own 
creation. 

Frpra 

< Bayle, Art. JEC. Note B. 

' Bayle, ib. Note K, 42. 

^ He alfo makes him ttfe words and fentiments in 
the fcripture ftile rather than the heathen. Bayle, 
Note K, 43. 
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From all thefe fiftions, miftakes, and 
abfurdicies, when confidered together, it 
mud fuiHcicntly appear, that Planudes 
•ughc to be rejected, as an evidence of no 
credit ac all; and I (hall therefore in the 
following account lay him entirely afide: 
together with Philoftratus's talc of Mer- 
cury's Vifit to Efop, in the early part bf 
bis life; and thofe other legendary ftories 
of his being engaged ' in two battles, and 
writing two books, after he was dead. 

To leave thefe wild and vifionary writers, 
for fomething more certain; it appears 
from authors of very good credit, that 
Efop flouriCh'd in the ^° time of the feven 
famous fages of Greece: and notwith- 
ftanding almoft as many " countries might 

Jay 

9 Meziriac's life of Efop, chap 8. Both men- 
tioned by Bayle- Art. JE{. Note C, and N. — What 
Photius quotes from an ancient writer, feems to be 
only the title of a chapter. Cli Ata-aTO^y Aya<p€- 

'EKKy\<n Tzei 0gf/AO7ryA»t^. Bibliothcc. Num. 190, 
^'^ Laertius, m Chile. 

« « Maximus Tyrius names Sardis in Lydia, for the 

birth-place of Efop. Difs. 20. And Phrygia. Difs. 33. 

— Julian, the ifland of Samos. Orat. 7. p. 207. 

Suidas, the ifland of Samos, &c. — The fcho- 

liaft of AriHophancs, and Haraclidcs (in Gronovius 

Thef. 
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lay in their claim for him, as there were 
cities which contended for being the birth- 
place of Homer, he was mod probably a 
native of Pbrygia. Many authors affirm 
it, in general; and one, in particular, 
fays that he was born in '^Cotiaeum; a 
city of that province in the Lefier Afia. 

£fop was probably of low parentage; 
for the whole that we hear of him in his 
youth is, that he was a '* (hepherd*s boy, 
and afterwards a flave. His firft mafter, in 
that capacity, was^^Carefias, of Athens. 
In that city be had a fair opportunity of 
learning the Grecian language in its per- 
fedion : and there alfo he might be led to 
the thought of writing fables, from the 
mode of inftru€tion then in faihion; which 

, , was 

Thef. Gr. Tom. 6. p. 2897.) Mefembria, a city in 
Thrace.. ■ And beiides feveral of the perfons be- 
fore men tioned, Lucian, Phaedrus, AuliisGelliusand 
Stobseus, fpeak of him as a Phrygian. So that the 
weight of authority is much the moft prevalent for 
his being born in Phfygia; and if the account of the 
proverb (mentioned p. xx.) be true, that alone would 
make all other authorities quite unnecefTary. 

»* Suidas. 

'3 Philoftratus; in the life of Apollonius, Lib. 
56. 5. 

*4 Meziriac, ch. 2. from Aphthonius. Bayle calls 
him Carafms, as from Meziriac. 
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was by conveying it in moral fentences, or 
proverbs: and a fable (in Efop's manner) 
is nothing eife but a ftory invented for 
that purpofe. It is alfo faid, (and I think 
with very good reafon) that Efop chofe 
this method, *^ becaufe his ftation as a flave 
would otherwife have weakened his autho- 
rity, which defeft he was willing to fupply 
by the ftrcngth and beauty of his alle- 
gories. 

His next mafter after Garefias, ^as '^ 
Xanthus; and his third, " Idmon, fir* 
. named the Wife, of the iQand of Samos. 
It was with the laft, that he had the fa- 
mous Rhodopis for his fellow-flave, ac- 
cording to Herodotus and Plutarch; and 
According to Pliny, *^ flie was his wife, or 

mate^ 

«' Meziriac, ch. 3.— .Probably from Phxdras 
Introd. to Lib. 3. ver. 33. to 38. 

'^ Suidas. 

* 7 So Plutarch calls him ; de fera numinis vindi&a. 
p. 556, 557.— Herodotus calls him Jadmon, B. 2. 
c, 134. 

' * Minimam ex his, (the pyramids of Egypt) f«d 
laudatiflimam, a Rhodopc meritricula fa£iam : ^fopi, 
fabularum philofophi, conferva quondam, & contu- 
bernalis, hxc fuit^ Plin. L. 36, c. 12. 

Contubernalis fignifiedof oldthe (wifev or) mate, 
€f aflave.^— Qualiconque villico contubernalis muHer 
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mate, during his fervitude there. It waJ 
the fame Rhodopis, who afterwards be- 
came fo celebrated, and fo extremely '^ 
rich. Idmon was fo muchpleafed with the 
behaviour and wifdom of Efop, that after 
having been fome time in his fervice, he 
gave him *** his liberty. 

Efop, after having obtained his free- 
dom, gradually acquired fo great a reputa- 
tion, 

aflignanda eft; quae contineat eum, & in qulbufdam 
rebus adjuvet. Columella, deReRuft.L. i. c. 8,— 
Contubernalis mulicr proprie dicitur iervi ; nam ux- 
oris nomen in libera tantum ponitur. Scaevola, de 
fidei Com. Lib* Leg. Thais 45, S. 15. — Contuber- 
nium proprie fervile connubium. Paul. Lib. Sent. 2. 
c. 10. 

There is fome reafon to imagine^ they were a 
remarkably handfome couple: ^r as fhe is faid to 
have had her name from the beauty of her complex- 
ion, {PoJ^ov & »T/^j) he* feems to me to have had 
his, from the particular fparkling of his eyes: {At^a/ 
the future tenfe ofAt^a, & ft>4) 

'9 She made a noble prefent to the temple at 
Delphi, from the tenth of her fubftance, according to 
Herodotus ; and Pliny fays flie built one of the fa- 
mous pyramids of Egypt. Nat. Hift. Lib. 36. c. 12. 
Herodotus fays, the pyramid afcribed to her was built 
long before her time ; and that tho' ihe was very rich: 
fhe could not have been able to fuflain the immenfe 
charge of that building. B. 2. ch. 134, and 135. 

*** Meziriac^ ch*4. from the fcholiafton Ariftopha- 
nes's Ayes, Herodotus^ and Plutarch^ 
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tion, that at length he was confidered as 
equal to the mod celebrated *' of the feven 
fages of Greece, his contemporaries: fo that 
what Horace faid of Stertinius, perhaps 
in his humourous way; ** ** That he was 
the eighth of the wife men-,'* might be 
faid of Efop very ferioufly : nay there arc 
fome, who very much prefer his manner 
of inftrudion to that of the philofophcrs 
juft mentioned;*^ and give good reafons 
for their opinion. He was well acquaint- 
ed with thofe great men, particularly with 
Solon and Chilo. He was received with 
them in the '^ court of Periander, King 
of Corinth; who himfelf was one of the 
number; and in that of Croefus, King of 
Lydia, in his capital of Sardis. He was 

much 

*« Meziriac, chap. 5. 

*» Hor. Lib. fat. 3. 296. 

^t ^fopas ille, e Phrygia fabalator, haud immcri- 
to fapiens exiilimatus eft : qoum quae otilia monit« 
fuafuque erant, non fever^, ncm iraperiose, praecepit 
& cenfuit, ot Philofophis roos eft; fed feftivos delcc* 
tabilefqueapologos commentus, res falubriter ac pro- 
fpicienter animadverfas, . in xnentes animofque homi* 
num cum audiendi quadam iilecebra induxit. Aulas 
Gellius, Nodes Att. L. 2. c. 29. 

*♦ Sent thither by Croefus: Plutarch's Convivium 
Sapient. 
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inuch beloved *^ by that prince; and it 
was in his court that Efop fhewed he 
had more wifdom, or at leaft more poli- 
litical wifdom, than all of them; on the 
following occafion, Croefus*^% after having 
fhown thcfe fages the magnificence of his 
court, and the vaftnefs of his riches; afkcd 
them, ''Whom they thought the happicft 
man?'* Some of them named one, and 
fome another: Solon, (whom I think with- 
out injury we may look upon as fuperior 
to all the reft) in his anfwer gave two in- 
ftancc^. The firft was that of one TelluSi 
a poor Athenian, but of great virtues ; 
who had eminently diftinguilhed himfelf 
by his^ care and education of his family, 
and at laft loft his life in fighting for his 
country: the other, was of two brothers^ 
who had given a very remarkable proof 
of their filial^ piety, and were in reward 
for it taken out of this life by the Gods, 
the very night after they had performed 
jb dutifijl an aftion : and concluded with 
adding diat he had given fuch inftances, 
becaufe no one could be pronounced bap- 

py 

Art. iEfopus. 

*« Meziriac, ch. 5 .—Plutarch m the Life of Solon. 
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py before his death. Efop, who was one 
of the company, and perceived that the 
King was not well fatisfied with any of 
their anfwers, being afked the fame quef- 
tion, replied; *' That for his part he was 
perfuaded that Crcefus had as much pre- 
eminence in happinefs over all other men^ 
as the fea has over all the rivers.'* The 
King was fo much pleafed with this com* 
pliment, that he eagerly pronounced that 
fentence, which afterwards became a com- 
mon proverb; " The Phrygian has hit 
the mark ! ** Soon after this happened, 
Solon took his leave of Crcefus; and was 
difmifled very coolly. Efop, on his depar- 
ture, accompanyed him part of 1ik jour- 
ney; and as they were on the road, took 
an opportunity of faying to him, '* O 
*^ Solon, either we muft not fpeak to kings, 
or we muft fay what will pleafe them.** 
*' On the contrary, replied Solon, wc 
ihould either not fpeak to kings at all, 
or we (hould give them good and ufcful 
advice.** So great was the fteadinefs of 
this chief of the fages, and fuch the court- 
linefs of Efop. 

Meziriac 
^f Plutarch*! Life of Solon, 
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Meziriac in his Life of Efop *% feems, 
like a true Frenchman, to be pleafed with 
him for this inftance of his complaifance. 
He fays, that ** his refiding in the court of 
fo mighty a king as Croefus, rendered him 
more polite than moft of the other phi- 
lofophers of his time; more compliant 
with the humour of princes; and more 
reconciled to monarchical government." 
Efop gave another inftance of the latter, 
in a viQj: which he made to Athens -, foon 
*^ after PiGftratus, by his artifices prac- 
tifed on the people, had attained the 
higheft point of his ambition, and made 
himfelf mailer of his country. The people 
repented of what they had done, and be- 
gan to murmur: Efop on this occafion, 
mftead of inventing a Fable to fhew Pi- 
fiftratus, how glorious it would be for him 
to reftore liberty to the Athenians ; com- 
pofed one to perfuade that people to fub- 
mit quietly to the power, which he had 
ufurped over them. It is one of the firfl 
of thofe which Pbaedrus has traflated 
from Efop. In his introdudion to it, 

Phaedrus, 

»« Chap. 5. 

»f Phaedrusy Lib. i* Fab. 2, 6, 
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Phacdrus ^"^ intimates that Pififtratus wai 
a good prince^ and *tis very true, that 
in his adminiftration ^' he was not a bad 
one; but had not Efop been fb well re- 
conciled to monarchical government, as 
Meziriac thinks, and as Plutarch ^* proves 
he was*, he would naturally have taken 
the part of the enflaved people, rather 
than that of their enOaver, 

Efop, however, in all inftances, where 
courts, and the mailers of them, were 
not concerned, feems to have gone as 
far in the purfuit of wifdom as any 
of the fages. Whfcn " Chilo, one of 
the feven, alked him while yet but a 
a young man, *' What God was doing ? '* 
Efop immediately anfwered, ** That he 
was depreflTing the proud, and exalting the 
humble:** an anfwer which Mr. Baylc 
calls, '* wonderfuU-, and defcants very 
largely upon it. Remarkable too was his 
idea of the miferies of nrr^nkind, as ap- 
pears from an obfervation he frequently 

made 

»' Phaedrus, Lib. i. Fab. 2, 7. 
8' Plutarch, in his Life of Solon. 
3* In the little difpute betweea kini and Solon at 
the banquet of the Sages, p. iji, (m«^c. 
S3 Laertius, Art. Chilo. *^ 

5t Baylc, Art. ^C, note I. 
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ade '% " That Prometheus, having taken 
Tth to form mankind^ tempered and 
loiftened it, not with water, but with 
ars." From this little fpecimen of his 
ntiments and reSedions '^ one cannot 
at regret our not having a greater num- 
»r of them preferved to us, 
Efop dedicated his fervices, in the lat- 
r part of his life, to Croefus} and after 
»me other embaffies or employs, was ient 
y that monarch ^^ to the city of Delphi, 
ith a large fum of money *, in order to 
ffer magnificent facrifices to Apollo, and 

to 

5» Mez. chap. 6. From Thcmiftius: Orat. 32. 

3< His idea in relation to proper relaxations of the 
lind, is exprefled in the ftrong oriental way by Phat- 
ra^, in the fourteenth Fable of his third Book : and 
e makes him fpeak with a great air of authority on 
tiother occafion ; where he reprefents him, as wifer 
lan all the people of Athens taken together : 

O ft maneret condito fenfus patri 

Quam graviter ferret, quod voluntatem fuam 

Interpretari non potuiflcnt Attici ! 

Lib. 4. Fab. 4. 

»■» Scholiaft on Axiilophanes's Wafps. ver. 1437, 
nd Plutarch, on the Certainty of the Divine Ven- 
;cance, though deferedj torn. ii. p. 557. 
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to diftribute *^ four minse of filvcf' t# 
each citizen. During his refidence among 
them, he conceived fo great a diflike to 
the manners and morals of the Delphians^ 
«nd Ipoke of their mifconducl with fo 
much freedom, that he extremely pro- 
voked them. Among other things, he 
reproached them with having fcarcely any 
arable land ; and obferved, " That were 
it not for the great concourfe of ftrangers 
and the vaft ofierings made in their temple, 
they would foon be reduced to the extremity 
of hunger.*' Not fatisfied with offending 
them in words, he proceeded to deeds: 
for having performed the facrifices in the 
manner that Croefus had ordered, he fent 
back the reft of the money to the city of 
Sardis 5 as judging the Delphians not wor- 
thy to partake of the king's liberality. 
This irritated them againft him to fuch a 
degree, that they confulced how they 
might be revenged 5 and accordingly en- 
tered into a confpiracy to take away his 
life by a notorious piece of villainy. They 

hid 

J* Twelve pound a maw ; the fjlvermina being 
twelve ounces, or three pound of our money ; ac- 
cording to Ainfworth. 
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hid among his baggage one of ^* the gold- 
en veflels confecrated to Apollo ; and ibon 
after Eibp was fet out on his return, they 
difpatched meflengers after him, who over- 
took him in his way to Phocis % charged 
him with' the theft ^ and on fearching, 
produced the veffel which they themfelves 
had procured to be fecretly conveyed into 
hii baggage. Upon this pretence they 
immediately drag him to Delphi, throw 
him into prifon, accufe him of facrilege, 
and fentence him to be precipitated from 
the rock Hyampia 5 which was their ufual 
pum(bment for facrilegious perfons. As 
they were on the point of throwing him 
down the rock, he obtained leave to fpeak 
in his defence; and delivered, in his ufual 
manner, a fable. It was that of the Eagle 
^^ and theBeede; the purport of which 

39 Ariftoph. and Theraclides, in Gronov, Thcf. 
Gr. torn. 6. p. 2830. 

^^ Mentioned by the Scholiaft on Ariftoph. in Pace 
V. 177, and Vefp. 1437. That Scholiaft gives ua 
the Fable itfelf, in a manner a good deal different from 
the modern way of telling the ftory; but I (hould 
imagine not in fo good an one, Efop probably told 
it hiraielf. 

B was 
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was to (how, *^ That the weakefl: maf 
fometimes procure vengeance againft tl»e 
znofl powerful, when greatly injured by 
them:" but the enraged Delphians paid 
no regard either to his fable, or its moral 
They only increafed their clamours againft 
him i and without any mercy hurried him 
down the precipice. However, Heaven 
(as the old writers obferve) did inflift 
that vengeance on the Delphians, which 
he had thus in a fort of prophetic fpirk 
foretold. Their land was rendered barren*, 
and they were afflided with many ftrangc 
diftempers for feveral years afterwards. 
In this diftrefs they confulted the oracle; 
and were anfwered, that all their miferiei 
wero^owing to the unjuft condemnation 
and death of Efop. In coniequence of 
this anfwer, they caufed a proclamation 
to be made by found of trumpet, at fomc 
of the mod public fcafls and general 
meetings of the Greeks •, that " whoever 
bore any relation to Efop, and wou*d de- 
mand fatisfa6tion for his death, was defired 
to come and exaft it from the Delphians, 
in what manner he pleafed.'* There 
was none who pretended to any right in 

this 
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hiB affair, till the third generation : whcif 
. Samian appeared, named Idnion;^'i s^ 
^randfon of that Idmon, who had been 
nailer of Efop, in the ifland of Samos ; 
.nd the Delphians, having made him 
he fatisfa&ion he dedred, were deliver- 
d from their calamities. 

According to Eufebius, the death of 
Lfap happened in the '♦^ fourth year of the 
ifty -'fourth Olympiad; which was s6i 
'ears before the Chriftian iEra. 

If we were to follow probability rather 
ban the aflertions oif fome writers in the low* 
r ages, I fliould be more apt to think that 
Zfop was of a handfome countenance and 
hape, than ugly and deformed; notwith- 
taoding ehe general prepoiTeflion to the cont- 
rary, which has prevailed for the three or 
bur laft centuries. There is no author quo* 
ed as faying any thing to the difadvantage 
>f Efop*s peribn, till after the fall of all the 
irts and fciences ; and almofl: a thoufand 
^ears after his death. The firft writer 
juoted in fupport of this groundlefs opi- 

4» Herodotus : ^ Plutarch^ de fcr& numinis vlij- 

4» Bayle, Art. M{. Note C. Meziriac fays, the 
Rrft of the fifty-fourth Olympiad, chap. vi. 

B 2 mon 
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nion is Stobaeus^^i who has it froni I 
don't know whom ; and what is laid by 
this unknown perfon, relates only to die 
air of Efop's ** countenance ; for there is 
not a word intimated of his refembling an 
Ethiop ; or of his being deformed in aiiy 
part of his body. Planudes was the firft who 
propagated any fancies of the latter kind; 
and that probably from his taking ^* ano- 
ther perfon for Efop ; and not till ^^ about 
two thoufand -years after the death of tlui 
celebrated mythologift. There is no oc- 
cafion to oppofe this notion of Planudes 

43 Efop died 561 years before our -^ra, and Sto- 
bjEus (according to Blair's Tables) lived in the be- 
ginning of the 5 th century after Chrift 
. 44 He fays, that Efop being reproachedforhaving 
a four countenance, aiifwered, *' Regard not my looks, 
but my mind. " This anonymous authority from 
Stobxus, I ihould think might be much ovetbil- 
lanced by that of Philoftratus, who lived long before 
Stobaeus ; and in his pidlureof Efop gives him zflM- 
Jing countenance^ even while he is meditating. «< O/l 

cT-wAwtf'/y. OtJliv ^»ypei^off o\i At rav (jLv^en 
^CPvjiJ^ii AvetiJLivyif ruf "i^i/xw f J^oy/ai . Phil. E/;^ -. y\ 

49 See p. xii. 

46 He flourifhed 1941 years after the death of 
Efop. See note I. 
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by fearching for any exprefs authorities 
againft him ; it having been fo fully proved 
before '^\ that he. has totally deftroyed all 
his own credit himfelf. 

Philoftratus, in his ^® account of feve- 
ral pidtures in the time ^^ of the Anto- 
nines, givfes us one in which Efop is the 
principal figure. The painter rcpre- 
fcnts him before his own houfe ; there 
the Genius's ^° of the fcveral forts of 
Efopian fables approach him with plea- 
fure and regard, as the chief inventor 
and writer of fables. As fuch, they 
adorn him with wreaths of flowers ; and 
crown him with olive-branches. He has 

4^ See p. xiii. 

4* In Icon. Art. liv^ai. 

4» From the year 138, to 179 of our iEra. 

'• There, were, probably, three of thefe Genius's 
in the pidure ; the Efopian fables being divided into 
three forts. " The rational, in which Men only are 
introduced ; thecharaftered, where only Beafts, under 
charaders affigned to them; andthemixt, in which 
both Men and Beads are concerned." From Aph- 
thonius', in Prseexercitam : one of the TeHimon. in 
Nevelet's edition. 

The Genius of each fort of the lefTer Fables ismade 
to attend £fop here, as perfons ; in the fame manner 
that the Genius of the greater, or Epic, Fable attends 
Homers in the famous relievo of his Apotheofis. 

B 3 a plea 
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a pleafing fmile upon his countenanc 
and at the fame time his eyes are fixt up 
the ground : as being then compofing 
fable J and compofing it ** with that n 
niour and gaiety for which he was fo i 
markable. There are fevcral men, ai 
feveral beafts intermixt, that form a fort 
circle round him; and among the Iatt( 
the Fox is particularly diftinguifli'd ; Eli 
iliaking as much ufe of him in his fabh 
as the dramatic writers do of Davus 
their comedies. There is a great deal 
fenfc, ** (fays Philoftratus,) expreft in tl 
picture in general ; and particularly, 
the looks and attitudes or the three G 
nius's, that are paying their regards to hin 
In this pifture, the countenance of E/c 
is very well rcprefented, as partly pleafai 
and partly grave 5 but Plutarch has giirt 
us a much fuller and ftronger pifture ( 
his thoughts and nianner of converfatioi 
*Tis in his Feaft of the Sages, at the cou 

{ 

*' This feems to be the intent of the paintef, th 
f hiloflratus gives another turn to it. Oz/ev f «>p. 
^o<> fays he> oji eu r»v yLV^m f pot^z/e; av^^iv 
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of Perlander, King of Corinth, who himfelf 
was one *^ of the feven. As this is per- 
haps one of the moft valuable remains of 
antiquity, that is left to us ; and as Efop 
has a confiderable fhare in it, I fhall take 
the liberty of inferting it very much at 
krge i tho* it will bear no proper propor- 
tion to the reft of his life : but I think it 
cannot be unacceptable to the reader ; and 
heartily wi(h, that the whole was tranflated 
into Englifli by fome abler hand. 

Feriander, while the reft of the wife 

men were all in h^ court, invites them, 

and feveral '^ others, to a fcaft in one of 

B 4 -his 

9% The other fix arc Thales, Solon, Cleobulus, 
Chile, Bias, and Pittacas: to whom, fays Laertius, 
ibme add Anacharfis the Scythian, Mufo theKenean, 
Phcrccydcs the Syrian, Epiniienides of Crete, and 
Pifiilratus the.tyrant of Athens. In proem. $ 13. 

M Befides Periander, and the fix Sages (firil men* 
tioned in the note before) there were £fi>p, and Ana- 
charfis the Scythian ; MeliiTa, the wife 01 Periander ; 
Eumetis her attendant, daughter of Cleobolus one of 
the Sages, and herfelffomctimes called Cleobuline, or 
the little female fage : Naucratites, (alfo called Nilox- 
entis) fent to coniult Bias and his brethren, by Ama- 
fis King of Egypt; Mnefiphilus, from Athens ; Dio^ 
cles, a prieft and augur, in Periander's fervice; Ar-> 
dalus, prieft of the temple of the Mufes, founded by 
ona of his anceftors; Chcrfias, a poet; tad Cleode^ 
musy aphyfician. 
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his pleafure-houfes, near the city of Co- 
rinth, where he was to make a " particular 
facrifice to Venus. It was at the foot of 
the LichsBum, or eaftern promontory of 
the Corinthian Ifthmus ; a place naturally 
very delightful ^^ , and much aflifted by- 
art : for Feriander was ^"^ a lover of mag- 
nificence; which together with his being 
a tyrant, may poffibly account for Lucian's 
58 excluding him from his Elyfium. Perian- 
der ordered a chariot for each of the in- 
vited giiefts, to convey them to the place. 
When that which was provided for Thalei 
arrives, he fmiles *, is very much obliged,, 
*but chufes to walk through the fields. 
He does fo -, and two " other of the gucfta 
accompany him. In their walk, they meeb 

with 

99 Periander had left ofF paying any devotions to 
Venus, ever fince his mother had put an end to her 
life for love ; and this was his firft return to them, 
upon fome dreams of his wife Melifia. Xy lander*! 
Plutarch, fol. vol. 2. p. 146, D. 

*^ Paufanias, in Corinthiacis. 

*7 Plutarch, p. 148, B. 

f® Lucianfays, hefaw Anacharfis, Zamolxes, Nu- 
ma, Lycurgus, Phocion, and Tellus, in Elyfium ; 
•« and all the leven Sages, except Periander." Tom. 
I. p. 674. Ed. Blaeu. 

99 Diodes, the pried and augur ; and Naucrati« 
tcs, the embaffador from Amaiis, King of Egypt. 
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Alexidemus, natural fon of the ty- 
of Miletus, returning from the villa 
very great heat. A place it feems^ 
le loweft table had been affigned for 
^ and he could not bear to ik 
uh ** ^olians and Iflanders, and 
ople that no body knows." They 
him, and laugh at his folly. Whea 
come to the dining-room, Thales aflcs 
i, *' Which was the place his coun- 
lan had refufed?" and when it was 
ed to him, fits down in it. Efop opens 
converfation j and in order to ridicule 
)ehaviour of Alexidemus, begins with 
)g a fable of the arrogant mule mor- 
1, After the tables were cleared, and 
ands diftributed to each of the guefts 
^eliffa, the wife of Periander: Ana- 
fis fays fomething, a little fcverely, on 
Grecian faftiion of ufing mufical in- 
nents, in their wor(hip of the Gods j 
as this might have produced too ferious 
bate, Efop turns it off ^' with a jeft. 
)ne of this venerable company, was 
icratites, fentby Amafis King of Egypt 

Aioheti, ^ vfiffieSjet^y ^ T/m^. Plutaich, p." 

F. 

Plutarch, p. 150, E. 

B 5 to 
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eo coDfuIt Bmy and the other wife mt 
^n a ktter he had received from the Ki 
of Ethiopia. It wasacuftom amoDgdt 
learned in thofc days, to fend ** wife fe 
tences> and puzzling queilions, to o 

anothc 

^* The taftc of tlie knowing in Efbp's time, was 
ftudy rules for the conduA of life; and to make w 
fcntences or proverbs, for the fame purpofe. At th 
tables, they often put queilions of this fort to be a 
fwered fevcraHy ; by as many as chofe to do it. Th 
alfo feht moral ^[ueflions, from one kingdom to an 
ther ; and fbmetimes puzzling, or enigmatical qu< 
tions to be refolved. The letter fent by Amaiis 
iBias was one of the latter kind ; and the queftio 
propofed after it, of the former : the words of t 
ktter are thefe : 

^etjo) E?s,kflVOV, BACiXiV^ At^iOTTVV ix^ '^?^f «/ 
^AtTi ^^vyj^d-eoctv atotov tviTAyi^at x) J^eiPOV, €i 

^itiV^ (Ai KShiVaV ttw^AhAOSAV* Er/ /g KVTAV 

l^ir, «%«y K&iJLAi T« 4^ croA«^ J6)y %)ceiVis' (An Kvcav 
/« ATieov ray Tcec ^Ki^etvltvnv ATog-nvAi, 2«! 

fiKoi^ €oJi n To/i/lAti yifi^Ai 'jTAf tt/x^r, « 7«/^ 
»«Ai/a'«. Plutarch, 15 1, C. 

Thefe puzzling queftions, though much inferi( 
to the other fort, were not a corruption of them i 
theie times ; but of the greateft antiquity, as w 
£nd by the contention between Homer and Hefiod 
(Plutarch in Conviv. Sap. p. 154.) and the riddle 
which Sampibn puts to the Philiflines, 1 141 years be 
fyx our J&x^ (Judges xiv. 14.) 
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lother; and this intercourfe was carried 
1 even between perfons of different na- 
ons. This letter was of the latter kind j 
id required AmaGs to drink up the Tea. 
: is read, and the •^ difficulty evaded by 
»ias. Cleodemus, the phyQcian, fpeaks 
ery juftly againft thefe difficult and puz- 
ling queftions ^ but is as unkind in fpe- 
ifying '* that they were like Eunietis's 
i jdles ', and fit only to be played with by 
/omen." Eurnetis (who was prefent as an 
ttendant on Meliffif, and was a lady of 
he greateft fwcetnefs, modefty, and wif- 
lorn) at firft feemed inclined to anfwcr 
limj but reftrained herfelf, and bluflied* 
ifop, with great good-nature, faved' her 
Tom part of her confufion, by making a 
eft upon the phyfician and his pradlice^ 
Mid by that means called off the eyes of 
;be company from her to him ^^. Perian- 
ier then dcfires each of them to contri- 
bute fome wife fcntence for the benefit of 

AmaGs 

^'^pdl[ir»Te0 Ai^toTi* (fays Bias) nsf S^CetA- 

XOvJcti 6ii TA 'jrihtty^ ToJAlJLttf iTi^eiVf €»? Avjof 

J5». C. 
^4 Id. 152, D> 
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Amafis and the company. Solon, Bii^ 
Tbales, Anacharfis, Cleobulus, Fittacin^ 
and Chilo, gave each of them a piece ,d 
advice for kings; and Periando- beii^ 
preft to add his, faid, ** That the fcn- 
tences which they had given, were alnrrafl 
fufficient to deter any man of fenfe from 
reigning.** Efop, on this, fpeaks of the 
civility due to princes ; digrefles into t 
litde difpute with Solon about the prefc^ 
rence of monarchical to republican govern- 
ment; but for fear it ihould grow too 
ferious," foon turns it off (in his ufual 
way) with a piece of humour. Naucra- 
tites then refumes his bufinefs, and men- 
tions ^^ fome other queftions from Amafis ; 
which are anfwered by Thales. As the 
mcflenger from Amafis had now difpatch- 
ed all his orders; Mnefiphilus the Athe- 
nian propofcs to the company '^^ that a5 
they nad before given their thoughts oi 
what might be uferul to kings, they would 
now give them, as to what might be bene- 
ficial to commonwealths ^^; and the Sages 

fpeak 



•' Plutarch, 153. 

•« lb. 154, C. 

#7 lb, i54,DandE. 
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fpeak each on this fubjeft, in a fencen- 
tious manner. 

Then Diocles, the pricft and augur of 
Periander, propofes ^^ that they may fay 
fomething on the government of a houfe 
and family; fince each of the company 
prefent had a houfe to govern. " I deny 
that, fays Efop, for Anacharfis here has 
only a ^'cart.** Anacharfis anfwers hint 
in his ufual grave and folid manner; and 
defires that his anfwer to him may at the 
fame time pafs as his "^^ club toward what 
was propofed by Diocles. The reft of the 
Sages give their fentences or fentiments, 
fcverally, on the fame fubjed. 

Here Melifla and Eumetis "'^ with- 
draw ; the company falls into a mixt 
converfation ; and Efop, who had been 
blamed himfelf before for a digreiTion 
from the fubjeft then in hand, tells them 

a fable 



«» lb. 155, A. 

^ ^ Anacharfis was a Scythian ; and that people Had 
no fixt habitations: but lived in a fort of waggons to 
ihift their places of abode, whenever they chofe to 
do fo. 

^okkIm ffVfi€AX\ou(U* Flutarchy p. 155^ B« 
71 Plut, 155, I>; 
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"'* a fable of the Wolf and Shepherds ;. 
Ihew, that they thcmfelves were nc 
guilty of the fame fault. Soon after thi 
'* the fubjedt of oeconomics is refutned 
and Cleobulus being afkt what is a com 
petency, begins with mentioning an ok 
vulgar ftory, about making a coat for the 
moon; and a fable of Efop's^ on a dog's 
contrading himfclf in winter, and extend- 
ing hiinftlf in fummer: and this enquiry 
about a competency, leads them into "'^ a 
fuller confideration of temperance, and 
aliments. 

In the clofe of this, Gorgias, the bro- 
ther of Periander, comes in from a voyage; 
and gives an ''^ account of the wonderful . 
prefervation of Arion, by the dolphins 
who carry'd him to Ihore, when flung 
into the fea. Efop, '^^ (whether in jcft or 
ferioufly,) does not feem to believe it: 
Diodes, in anfwcr to him, refers to the 
prefervation of Phryxus and Helle; and 

Solon 

'» Id. 156, A. 

•»> 157, A. 
. '♦ P. 157 to j6o. 

'^ P. 160 to 162. 
. f^ Oj^i Aj^tiv^i, *'Axx* vfJtHff €^f»> ;c^«y<«{«7ft ' 
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Solon ikys, *' Thefe things are above our 
reach, and muft be kit to the Gods.** 
Several other ftories ''^ are told of perfons 
affifted by dolphins : and Anacharfis rea- 
fi>ns, (as is has way,) very gravely and 
finely, upon FrovKlence. On their en- 
quiry's growing too nice, and particular^ 
and Elbp's quoting feveral verfes out of 
Homer, Solon ta&s hold of that oppor- 
tunity to quote a verfe of Homer too; 
to put them in mind of its drawing to- 
ward bed- time. He ''^ then propofes a 
iacrifice^ which they perform, and de- 
part. 

It appears upon the whole, from what is 
''^recorded by Plutarch on this occafionv 
that £fop*s converfation confided of a 
mixture o£ humour, wit, mirth, and good 
nature; and the adapting, or making of 
fables upon the fpot, as occafions arofe i 
and immediately after the perufal of this 
piece, it firft came into my thoughts, that 
Efop was perhaps a man as full of wit and 
humour, as our celebrated Dr. Swift ; for 

he 

•y^ Plutarch, p* 163.. 

•»Md. p. 164. 

'J 9 Plutarch in the entrance on this fubjedl, fay^j^ 
there had been Bdle accounts publifhed of iti and 
propofes. his, asatrueone^ 
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he fcarce ever fpeaks without cxercifir 
one or other of thofe talents. He migh 
poffibly, have been as *° fatirical too 
tho* in a more gay, and lefs difobligitii 
manner: and, indeed, his good-nature is 
pointed out as flrongly, as any part of his 
charader®' . His wifdom itfelf was gay and 
chearful •, and it was for that very reafon, 
that he has been fo often prefer'd to all the 
feven Sages of Greece. He was free, and open 
in his difcourfe : for he fpeak§ frequently ; 
and tho* there were fo many in company, 
** and fo many of high rank and figure, 
he has (in a manner) the firft and lalt 
word injtheir converfation. Plutarch too 
confirms what has been obferv'd ®* by 
others ; that he was very free in inter- 
mixing his fables, even in the mod com^ 
mon and familiar parts of his difcourfe. 
I have ®^ already mentioned the reafon 

why 

Plut. p. 152. — Derifor potius, quam deridendus 
Senex. Phaed. Lib. Fab. 14,4. — For a remarkable in- 
flance of his humour, very like Dr. Swift's; fee the 
iame, lib. 3. fab. 5. 

8' In his refcuing a lady of fo charming a charac- 
ter as Eumetis, fi'om her confufion. p. 152, D. 

*» See note 54. 

•> In particular, by Prifcian. Sec note 864 

•4 p. XY. 
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why Efop might chufe to write fables : 
and tho' he certainly was not ^^ the inven- 
tor, he excelled all others fo greatly in that 
way of writing, that he has generally ^^ 

been 

®' Prifcian mentions Archilochus as a writer of 
fables, who flourilhed above a century before Efop. 
(Bayle, Note A.) Qijintilian fpeaks of Hefiod as the 
firft inventor of them, (id. ib.) who was two centuries 
earlier than Archilochus : and the fable of Jotham 
recorded in fcripture (Judges, ch. 9. v. 8—20.) is 
almoft three centuries earlier than Hefiod. 

86 Iliac quoque fabulae, quas etiamfi originem non 
ab ^fopp acceperunt, nam videtur earum primus 
author Heiiodus,) nomine tamen iEfopi maxime ce- 
lebrantnr; ducere animos folent, prxcipue r.uflico- 
rum & imperitorum : G[ui et fimpliciiis, qux fi6ia 
font, audiunt; & capti voluptate, facile iis quibus 
dele£lantar confentiont. Quintilian. Inilit. Or. Lib. 
5« c. II. 

.' Didos eft i£fopu8 Aoy^ir^toi^ non qudd primus 
muta loqui docuerit ; nam ante eum Heiiodus hoc 
fecerat, in fermone Lufcinise ad Accipitrem : fed 
qubd prsBcipue hoc fcribendi genus fedtatus eft. Me* 
nage, in Laertium, Lib. i. N. 72. 

yL(tKho¥ Asffm'jreiOf Kty^a6Ai9 t» toy Ai^toToy acjita 
VAv]m ^vfyfi^Ai TVS /EAu9»(* Aphthonius; id 
Pr aeexercitament is . 

Prifcian, in (peaking of fable, calls Efop the Inven- 
tor of it ; bat fooa after he corredts himfelf, and adds„ 

Ufi 
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been regarded as fuch y and is called fo by 
feveral, even of the ancient writers, k 

appears 

Ufi funt ea vetuftifllmi quoque autores ; Hefiodus, 
Archilochus, Plautus, Horatius. Nominantur autem 
abinventoribus fabularumaliae^fopiss, alias CypriaB» 
aliae Lybicae, alias Sybariticae ; omnes autem comma- 
niter JEfopiae, quoniam in conventibus frequenter 
folebatiEfopus fabulis uti. From Bayle, Art. i£(bp. 
Note A. 

Nunc fabularum cur fit inventum genus 
Brevi docebo. Servitus obnoxia : 
Quia quse volebat non audebat dicere» 
AfFedlus proprios in fabelks tranftulitj . 
Calumniamque fidtis eluiit jocis : 
Ego porrp iUius femita feci viam. 

Phacdrus. Introd. Lib. 3. rer, jo^ 
Avienus fays in the pref. to his fables ; Hujas 
jnateriae ducem nobis ^fopum noveris : qui re(ponfb - 
Delphici Apollinis monitus, ridic'ula orfus eft, ut le^ 
genda firmaret. From Bayle, Note A. And Apol- 
lonius in Philoftratus favs, <« That Efop, not con- 
tent with reje£ling the fabulous ftories of the poets, 
in favour of wiftiom, invented a new method.'* 
B. 5. ch. 5^ From the fame. Note H. 

As the word. Ridiculous, is always ufedin abad 
fenfe in Englifh ; it may not be improper to obferve, 
that Ridicmus in Latin was ufed in a good fenfe, as 
well as in a bad : and is to be taken in the former, 
in the quotation here from Avienus. *Tis as much a 
commendation of Efop, as the Feftivuset DeleAabilis 
pf GcUii^s, p. xviii. Note at 3 or the Hilariora Studia 

of 
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appears very plainly from the words of ®^ So- 
crates and ®* Phsedrus, each of whom tranf- 
lated fome of the fables of Efop, that he 
wrote them in profe; tho* the invention, 
which generally attends them, and which 
is the more effential part in poetry, made 
the former regard them as a poetical work. 
The diftinguifhing charadlcr of Efop's 

ftile 



of Seneca, p. xlviii. Note 6. Thus wkere Horace is 
preferring the humorous fort of fatire to the fevere* 
he fays ; 

Kidiculum acri 
Fortius ac melius magnas plerumque fecat res. 

Lib. 1. Sat. lO. ver. 15. 
AndPhaedrus, fpeakingofEfop's works, attributes 
half of their merit to this j 

Duplex libellidos eft; quod rifum movet, 
£t quod prndenti vitam confilio iponet. 

In trod. Lib. 1. ver. 4. 
• I fuppofe the Greeks ufed TiKoio^ of him, in the 
fame manner. Aia^tMn FeAo/A* ovr^^ iKiyov r^i 
At^aTH (jLV^ii<» Hcfychius. 

•^ Evvo^^rctf on rov 'xptudnv /««!, «?r«p m«a.- 
Ao/ TOlidn^ eiVAiy *froieV (Jtv^nf etW* « \oytsf' yttv 

§if T/>«Io/f srfTUV^F. Socrates, in Plato's Phaedo. 
^s ^fopus au&r quam materiam repperit, 
Hanc ego POLIVI verfibus fbnariis. 

. Phsedrus, In trod. Lib. I. ver. 2^ 
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ftile feems to have been that of an '^ de-. 
gant fimplicity ; it was very ^^ plain, fhottf, 
and clear ; and his writings have been higln' 
ly admired for their good lenfe, and uieml- 
nefs, in all ages. The plans of his fables are. 
commended for the fame '* elegance, as his 

ftile. 

^9 Quifquamne ita nitet, ut comparatas tibi noh 
fordeat ? Quis ita ati ^Ejcpi <venuftatem^ quis ad fo- 
phillicas Ilbcratis coDclu^one«, quis ad enthymemata 
Demollhciiisy aut opulentiam.Tullianam, aut pro- 
prictatem noftri Maronis ; quis ita afFe^et iingula» 
ut tu imples omuia? Aufonius, in his Epiftk to 
Symmachus : vol. 2. p. 642. Ed. Var. 

J** This appears very evidently, even from the 
imitations of his writings. Phaedrus's ftile has c(^- 
monly been admired for its particular fimplicity and 
neatncfs« and he fays» very ftrongly, that he imitates 
Eibp in his manner, as well as in his matter : 
Librum exarabo tertinm ^fopi flilo. 

L. 3. Prol. vcr. 30, 

Laertius has preferved a couplet in Socrates*t 
tranflation of one of his fables; remarkable, only» 
for its particular plainnefs, 

A/tf-A^To^ nti\iK%^% KoeJivd^top atv ftyM^h 

And the fables which Plutarch (in his Banquet of 
the Sages) has put into Efop's own mouth, are re* 
markably Ihort and clear. 

9.1 In quibufdam [fabulis] et argumentum ex fidla 
locatur, et per mendacia ipfe relationis ordo con- 
texitur; ut (untillse^fopi tabulae; elegantiafi£lionia 
illuflres. Macrobiusji in Soma. Spp. Lib. i. cap. z^ 
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ftile. He has been highly admired for his 
writings of this kind in all ages. Quin- 
tilian recommends them'* as the firft ob- 
je£fc in the inflrudion of children; and 
Plato, when he is baniOiing the fabulous 
ftories of Homer and '* Hefiod, advifes the 
t}fe of this fort of fables in his Common- 
wealth; in both of which, he is ftrongly 
followed by ^* Philoftratus ; who fays 
** That they were more proper than all 
other fables, to inlpirc us with wifdom." 
The Athenians, in the age when learning 
was at its greateil perfedion among them, 
Ihewed their high opinion of Efop, and his 
writings; by the '^ noble ftatue they eredt- 

ed 

9* Efopi fabellasy qux fabuUs nutricularamproxime 
fuccedunt, narrarefermone puro et nihil fe fupra mo- 
dum extollente, deinde candem gracilitatem ftilo exi- 
gere condifcant. Inftitut. Orat. i. c. 9. 

ie/F T«t^ 'sl^Kctf Avjay roa yLV^m* toKv (jla^Kov w 
7A aeouAlA Tet/f X^PO"/. Plato de Repablica, Lib 2. 

94 rhiloftratus ; Book 5. ch. 5. 

9f J£,(6po ingentem ftatuam pofuere Attici. 

Phaedrus, Epif. to B. 2. ver. i . 

The Greeks ufed to fet up ftatues, larger than the 
life, to compliment their kings, heroes, and gods : 
of this kind the ftatue here mentioned, in honour of 
Efop, feems to have been. 

They 
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ed to his memory, and by the celebrated 
fculptor ^^ they employed for that purpole. 

The great excellence of his way of " m 
writing, conflfts in blending of ''' the 
agreeable and the inftrudtive fo well to- g 
gether; from which Horace might pofli* L 

bly c 
e 

They fet up at the fame time, feven ftatues to tlie a 

famous cotemporary fages of Greece ; and this jftatae ^ 
of Efop at the head of them all. Danet» the com* 

mentator to the Delphin edition, on the place; from i 

the following epigram of Agathias, t 

*gt/JCTOr <r'w Tp«X«* 'TA^Viffli' U XAyLi^V /t 

To yKuiLv Tou uv6ov hakov tx^ AAeotp. 
96 The great Lyuppns. 

9^ Thus where Phaedrus fays that he imitates Efop 
in his I ft book of Fables, he immediately adds. 
Duplex libelli dos eft; quod rifum movet> 
Et quod prudenti vitam confilio monet. 

Introd. to B. i. ver. 4. 
A. Gellius prefers him to all the philofophers on this 
very account ; and Avienus attributes fo happy a 
thought to an infpiration from heaven : (Note 86.) 
Apoflonius did the fame, tho' in a different manner ; 
(Philoftratus, B. 5. chap, q.) the latter fuppofin^ 
this light to have been given him by Mercury, and 
the former from the oracle at Delphi. 



I 
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hly take the hint for that rule, which he 
ieems to diftinguifli '^ as the mod confi- 
derable of any in his Art of Poetry. 

'Tis no wonder that works fo ufeful, fb 
pleafing, and fo much recommended, were 
in every body's hands: they were fo efpe*- 
cially at Athens, ^^ the great* feat of fci- 
ence*, and about the time, that arts ' 
and knowledge were both at their great- 
eft heighth. The fables of Efop was, 
generally, the firft book * which was read 
by their yo\ifh\ and, perhaps, one of the 
laft^ which fome of them quitted. 

Plu- 

t* Omne tulit pandum, qui mifcuit utile dulci ; 
Le€torem dele^ndo, pariterque monendo. 

be Art. Poet. ver. 345. 

9f It was a proverbial cxpreffion there, for a man 
>^ho was entirely ignorant ; « That he had never read 
Efop."Ou<r'Aitf;»Toy«'e^A7wtA<.Ariftophane8,Aves. 
ver 47 1 : or, as it is in Galen, OvJ'i Ai^aTov ynfiA' 
^nuA^' De Simplidbus medicam: xi. The reafon of 
this proverb (as the commentator on Ariftophanes 
fays) was <* their reading him there with cagcrnefs :" 

' The Athenians pay'd that fignal compliment to 
Efop of fetting up his ftatue above thofe of all the 
feven Sages, in that great age in which Lyfippus and 
Apelles,and Ariftotle»Plato and Xenophon flourifhed. 

* Fabulas, primum tradere pueris folent — ; quia 
animos eorum, ad hue molles, ad meliorcs facile vias 
infUtuunt vitac. Prifcian. 
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* Plutarch mentions Efop among 
authors moft proper for forming philo 
pners; and indeed his didingpifliing 
rafter was wifdom, attended (as has 
IheWn before) with a perpetual flow' 
pleafantry. Phaedrus calls him, ^ The Sagiftj 
and fays, ^ '* That he faw through -iHj 
nature." 

It muft be very difficult, at this diflMCC | 
of time, to determine which of the Greek 
fables that are publifhed as Efop's, wcrt 
really of his writing. Several of them may 
be fo; but we do not know how to diftin- 
guifhthem. I Ihould think it more eafy, 
to catch him at the rebound ; I mean, in 
the profeft tranflations of him. Phaedrus, 
the ^ firft of the Roman poets who wrote 

fables, 

3 Ov fJiovov ret, KiaeoTeitt i^victpiet, )^ ta^ m^it* 

rav 'i'VX^y J^.oyiJLc^lA iiiixtyi^ivct (jLvioKoytA [it^ 
fliToytff ivdvciao't, 'De Audiendis Poetis. 

4 Sophus. Phaed. Lib. 3. Fab. 14. ver. 9. 

* — — — Naris emundlae fenex, 
Natura nunquam verba cui potuit dare. 

Id. Lib. 3. Fab, 3. ver. 15. 

* Phsedrus after {peaking of Efop, fay^, 
Quoniam occuparet alter ne primus forem, 
Ne folus efTet ftudui.; Clofe to B. ii. ver. 6. 

*Tis probable that Phaedrus had not publilhed hii 

fables. 
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bles, begioB with informing his reader 
lat he has '^ turned into verfe feveral of 
lofe which (as was remarked before) 
ere written in profe by Eibp. He con* 
rms this frequently afterwards, in gene- 
il ; and has pointed out fome in particu- 
r, as tranflated from £{bp« He makes 
lention of thefe niuch oftener • toward 

blesy when .Seneca wrote his Coniblation to Po* 
bias, towards the lattef end of the reign of Claudius : 
r that philofopher fays in it to his friend ; Non aa« 
K> te ufque eo producere, ut fabellat quoquc, 8c 
^ibpeos logos, intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus, 
lita tibi venuJiate conneftas: difficile. eft quideniy 
: ad haec hilariora ftsdia jam vehementer perculfus 
limas tarn cito poflit accederer. 

Seneca, Confol. ad Pol. c. 2jm 
1 Phaedrus Introd. to B. i. ver. 2. 
• L. 4. fab. 2, 3, & 10, — L. 4. fab. 16. He 
entions Efop ^nd his a£Hons in feveral others ; but 
}es not fay thofe fables themfelves are taken from 
s. One would think, however, from what he fays, 
ib. 4. fab. 20. that moft of the foregoing fables 
ere taken from Bfop : 

Quid judicare cogitar Livor mod6. 
Licet di£imulet, pulchre tamen intelligo« 
Quicqaid putabit effe dignum memoriae, 
JE{opi dicet; fi quid minus adriferit, 
A me contendet ndum quovis pignore ; 
Quern volo refelli jam nunc reiponfo meo : 
Sive hoc ineptum, five laudandum eft opus» 
Invenit iUe> noftra perfecit manos* 

C the 
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the beginning of his work, than in the 
following parts of it; and I am apt to 
think, that mod of the fables ^ in the laft 
book are of his own invention. Avienus, 
the next Latin fabulift that I know ef, 
though at the diftance of feveral '^centu- 
ries, agrees with Phaedrus in profefling to 
"follow Efop, and giving his book the 
title of Efopian Fables ; but does not point 
hinfi out as the author of any one of them, 
in particular. 

It has been already faid, ** that Socrates 
tranflated fome of his fables. As the Athe- 
nians not long after their putting that 
great man to death, grew as fond of his 
memory as they had been cruel to his per- 
fon ; it is probable, that this might alfo 
add at the fame time to their efteem for 
Efop, and his writings. However that be, 
this is certain, that it was about fifty years 
after the death of Socrates, that they creat- 
ed 

5 From the Introd. to Lib. 5. 

■^ Avienus, according to Gyraldus, lived in the 
time of Theodofius and his fens. There are forty- 
two fables in Elegiac vcrfe, publiflied as his, in Mat* 
taird's Corpus Poet. Lat. vol. 2. p. 1338, &c. 

" Hujus materiae ducem nobis .^fopum noverif 
From Bayle, Art. JEi. note A. 
' J^ See note 90. 
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cd *' the ftatue fo much in honour of 
Efop i and about a hundred, '+ that De- 
metrius Phalareus publi(hed an edition of 
his fables ; as Diagoras had indeed done 
long '* before, while Socrates was living. 

The fkbles which Planudes publifhed as 
Efop's, were printed at Milan in 1480; 
foon after the art of printing was intro- 
duced into Italy : and afterwards by Al* 
dus, in 1505. This Aldine edition was 
followed by feveral others ; and particu- 

' * Socrates was put to death 400 years before our 
JEra ; and Lyfippus, who made this ftatue of Efop, 
was in the height of his reputation under Alexander 
the Great : whofe reign was from 336, to 324 ditto, 

« 4 Demetrius Phalareus (according to Dr. Blair's 
Tables, whofe authority is alfov followed in the pre- 
ceding note) was baniihed from Athens 303 years 
before our Mra, Fabricius fays, that he publifhed a 
colle£lion of Efopian Fables ; (Aoytov A/^»t««k 
9VMdLy»yttt') Art. Efop. Lib. 5. cap. 80: andano- 
ther volume, either of his fables, or of anecdotes re- 
lating to him: {AitredTT^wvi') Ibid. cap. 81. 

« ' Diagoras was baniflied from Athens in the 9 1 ft 
Olympiad ; (from 416 to 413, before ouriEra.) He 
ptfoHflied a colledUon of fables, (of the Phrygian, -or 
Cfop) under thetitle o{ ^^vyioi Aoyoh according to 
Tacian; cr ♦puyioy A«y/p//xflt, according to Maximus 
Tyrius:'See Laertius, Lib. 5. cap. 80. — I do not fee 
why thefe might not have been two diilindl works ; 
as well ,as thofe of Demetrius Phalareus, mentioned • 
in the foregoing note. 

C 2 larljr 
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larly by Robert Stephens, at Paris in 1546. 
It contained 149 fables '^ i to which Nc- 
velet added almofl: as many more, from 
fome manufcripts in the Heidelberg Li« 
brary, in his edition at Francfort in 1610; 
but thefe manufcripts, [as well as that of 
Planudes,] too often betray their true au- 
thors ; for the monks are commended in 
the 3d and the 119th of thefe additional 
fables. 'Tis a great pity that a more 
judicious colledion fhould not be made 
from all the bed, and mofl authentic ma- 
nufcripts that could be procured ; and 
perhaps, it fhould be chiefly from fuch, M 
,';' are previous to the times of Planudes. 

'^ His addition made them in all 297. SeeFii- 
bricius's Bibl. Gr. Art. £fop. 

*f Mr. Boyle fpeaks of one of about 500 years old; 
which belonged to Voflius, and as he fays was then 
at Leyden. Fabricius doubts it. Montfaacoii» in 
his Diarium Italicum, promifed to publiih the Life 
ofEfop, with the fables as they were extant before 
the time of Planudes ; from a manufcript in the mxy 
aaftery at St. M^ at Florence. Fabricius^ ibid* -■■ 
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;SAY on FABLE. 

IntroduSfion. 

T H O E V E R undertakes to compofe a 
/ fable, whether of the fublimer and more 
lex kind, as the epick and dramatick ; or 
I lower and more fimple, as what has been 
I the Efopean ; fhould make it his princi- 
tention to illuftrate fome one moral or pru- 
il maxim. To this point the compoiitiort 
I its parts muft be dir6£led ; and^this will 
him to defcribe fome z&xon proper to cn- 
the maxim he has chofen. In feveral re- 
I therefore the greater fable and the lefs 
; . It is the bufinefs of both to teach fome 
:ular mor^, exemplifyed by an adlion, and 
nlivened by natural incidents. Both alike 
be fupported by appofite and proper cha- 
's, and both be furnifhed with fentimehta 
language fuitable to the charaders thus 
>yed. I would by no means however infer^ 
to produce one of thefe fmall pieces rc- 
s the fame degree of genius, as to form an 
or dramatick Fab}e. All I would infmuate> 
at the apologue has a right to fome (hare oC 
rfteem, from the relation it bears to the 
8 before mentioned : as it is hono^rablf to 
C 3 fpring 
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fpring from a noble ftem, although in ever fo re- ■ 
mote a branch, A perfe£l fable, even of this 
inferior kind, feems a much ftronger proof of 
genius than the mere narrative of an event. Tfc 
latter indeed requires juclgmefji : the former, to- 
f^ether with judgment, demands an effort of the 

o 

Having thus endeavoured to procure thcfc 
little compofitions as much regard as they may 
fairly claim, I proceed to treat of fome paitU 
cudars moft efiential to their character.. 

SECT. L 

Of the Truth 9r Moral of a FabU, 

y T^ I S the very effence of a Fable to convey 

X fome moral or ufeful Truth beneath the ■ 
/hadow of an allegory. It is this chiefly that 
diilinguifhes a Fable from a Tale ; and indeed 
gives it the pre-eminence in point of ufc and 
dignity. A tale may confifl of an event eitheit 
ferious or comic ^ and, provided it be told agree* 
ably, may be excellent in its kindj though it 
fhould imply no fort of Moral. But the action 
of Fable is contrived on purpo/e to teach and to 
imprint fome Truth ; and fhould clearly and 
obvioufly include the illuflration of it in the very 
cataflrophe. 

The Trutb to be preferred on this occafion 

fliould 
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lid neither be too obvious, nor trite, r.or 
al. Such would ill deferve the pains em- 
ed in Fable t6 convey it. As little alb 
ilJ it be one that is very dubious, dark, or 
troverted. It (hould be of fuch a nature as 
hallcngc the affent of every ingenuous and 
T judgment ; never a point of mere fpecula- 
; but tending to inform of to remind the 
er, of the proper means that lead to happi- 
, or at leaft to the feveral duties, decorums, 
proprieties of condud, which each particu- 
c able endeavours to enforce. 

""he reafon why Fable has been fo much 
imed in all ages and in all countries, is 
laps owing to the polite manner ih which its 
:ims are conveyed. The very article of giv- 
inftru£tion fuppofes at leaft a fuperiority of 
lorn in the advifer ; a circumftance by no 
ns favourable to the readv admiffion of ad« 
• *Tis the peculiar excellence of Fable to 
e this air of luperiority : it leaves the reader 
oDed the moral ; who by thus difcovering 
e than is (hewn him, finds his principle of 
love gratified^ inftead of being dijgufied. 
\ attention is either taken off from the ad- 
• ; or, if otherwife, we arc at leaft flattered 
is humility and addrefs. 

efides, inftruflion, as conveyed by Fable, 

not only lay afide its lofty mien and fu- 

ilious afj^edt, but appears dreft in all the 

ss and ^aces Which can ftrike the imagina* 

C 4 tion^ 
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tion, or engage the paffions. It pleafes in ordejr 
to convince ^ and it imprints its moral fo much 
the deeper, in proportion as it entertains i fo that 
we may be faid to feel our duties at the very in- 
ftant we comprehend xhtm, 

I am very fenfible with what difficulty a Fable 
is brought to a ftrift agreement with the fore- 

foing accpunt of it. This however ought to 
e the Avriter's aim. 'Tis the fimple manner in 
which the Morals of Efop are interwoven with 
his Fables, that diftinguilhes him, and gives 
him the preference to all other mythologifts. 
His Mountain delivered of a moufe, produces 
the Moral of his Fable, in ridicule of rompous 
pretenders j and his Crow, when flie drops her 
cheefe^ lets fall, as it were by accident, the 
ftrongeft admonition againft the power of flat- 
tery. * There is no need of a feparate fentencQ 
to explain it ; no poflibility of imprefling it 
deeper, by that load we too often fee of accu- 
mulated reflections. Indeed the Fable of the 
Cock and the precious ftone is in this refpeft 
very exceptionable. The leflbn it inculcates 
is fo dark and ambiguous, that different expofi- 
tors have given it quite oppojiie interpretations j 
fome imputing the cock's rejeftion of the dia- 
mond to his wifdomy and others to his ignorance* 

Stridly fpeaking then, one {hould render 

needlefs any detached or explicit moral. £fop^ 

^the father of this kind of writing, difclaimed 

|uiy fuch afliftance, *Tis the province of , Fable 

to 
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to give it birth ;n the mind of the perfon for 
whom it is intended: otherwifc the precept is 
diri£f^ which is contrary to the nature and end . 
of allegory. However in order to give all ne- 
ceffary affiftance to young readers, an index is 
added to this colleftion, containing the fubjedt 
or moral of each Fable, to which the reader may 
occafionally apply. 

After all, the gfeateft fault in any compofition' 
(for lean hardly allow that k^/w^ to riddles) is 
gbfcurity. There can be no purpofe anfwered by 
a work that is unintelligible. Annibal Caracci 
and Raphael himfelf, rather than rifque fo un- 
pardonable a fault, have admitted verbal expla^ 
nations into fome of their beft pidures. It muft 
be confeffed, that every ftory is not capable of 
telling its own Moral. In a cafe of this nature^ 
and this only^ it fhould be exprefsly introduced. 
Perhaps alfo where the point is doubtful, we 
ought to fhew enough for the lefs acute, even at 
the hazard of fhewing too much for the more fa- 
gacious } who, for this very reafon, that they are 
more fagacious, will pardon a fuperfluity which- 
is fuch to them alone. 

But, on thefe occafions, it has been matter 
ef difpute, whether the moral is better intro-- 
duced at the end or beginning of a Fable. Efop,, 
as I faid before, univerfally rejected any fepa- 
rate Moral. Thofe v/e nozu find at the clofe of 
his Fables, were placed there by other hands.. 
Among the aneientsj, Phaedrus5 and Gay,; 
C 5, jtfnong 
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among the moderns, inferted theirs at the iegitu- 
ning: La Motte prefers them at ther concb^\ 
and Fontaine difpofes of them indifcrhmnatefyj at 
the beginning or end, as he fees convenient* Uf 
araidft the authority of fuch great names, I 
might venture to mention my own opinion,. I 
ihould rather prefix them as an intrGdu£lkn^ than 
add them as an appendage. For I would neither 
pay my reader nor myfelffo bad a compliment, 
as to fuppofe, after he had read the Fable, that 
he was not able to difcover its meaning. Be>- 
fides, when the Moral of a Fable is not very 
prominent and ftriking, a leading thought at 
the beginning puts the reader in a proper track. 
He knows the game which he purfues: and, 
like a bes^gle on a warm fcent, he follows the 
fyott with alacrity^ in proportion to his intellir 
gence. On the other hand, if we have no pre- 
vious intimation of the deiign, ||ie is puzzled 
throughout the Fable ;. and cannot determine 
upon its merit without the trouble of a freflr 
perufaL A ray of light, imparted at firft,, may 
Ihew him the tendency and propriety of every 
expreilioa as. he goes along; .but while he tra- 
vels in the dark, no wonder if he ftumble or 
miilake his way. 

SEC T. 11, 

Of the ASiion and Incidents pnopir for a Fable* . 

IN chufing the acftion or allegory, three con- 
ditions are altogether expedient, L It muft 
ber.W: that is, it ought to ihew without equi-^ 

vocation^' 
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/ocation, precifely and obvioufly, what we in- 
:end (hould be underftood. II. It muft be tme 
md entire: That is, it muft not be compofed of 
r^parate and independent actions, but muft tend 
in all its circumftances to the completion of 
one fingle event. III. It muft be natural^ that 
is, founded, if not on Truth, at leaft on Proba- 
bility ; on popular opinion ; on that relation 
and analogy which things bear to one another, 
when we have gratuitoufly endowed them with 
Che human faculties of fpeech and rcafon. And 
tfaefe conditions are taken from the nature of 
the human mind ; which cannot endure to be 
embarrafled, to be bewildered, or to be de- 
ceived. 

A Fable offends zg2,in& perfpUuiiy^ when it 
leaves us doubtful what Truth the Fabulift in- 
tended to convey. We have a ftriking example 
of this in Dr. Cfoxall's Fable of the creaking 
wheel. ^^ A coachman, fays he, hearing one 
of his wheels creak, was lurprized ; but more 
cfpecially, when he perceived that it was the 
worft wheel of the whole fet, and which he 
thought had but little pretence to take fuch a 
liberty. But, upon his demanding the reafon 
why it did fo, the wheel replied, that it wa? 
natural for people who laboured under any af- 
fliction or calamity to complain." Who would 
imagine this Fable defigned, as the author in- 
forms us, for an admonition to reprefs, or keep 
our complaints to our/elves j or if we muft let our 
ferrows fpeak} to take care it be done in foli- 
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tude ahd retirement. The ftory of this Fable 
is not well imagined : at leaft, if meant to fup- 
port the Mord which the author has drawn 
from it. 

A Fable is faalty in refpefl to unity ; when 
the feveral circumftances point different wa)rs> 
and do not center, like fo many lines, in one 
diftind and unambiguous moral. An example 
of this kind is furni&ed by La Motte in the ob* 
fervation he makes upon Fontaine's two pigeons. 
*' Thefe pigeons had a reciprocal affeftion for 
each other. One of them fliewing a defire to 
travel, was earneftly oppofed by his companion, 
but in vain. The former fets out upon his ram- 
bles, and encounters a thoufand unforefeen 
dangers ; while the latter fufFers almoft as much 
at home, through his apprehenfions for his ro- 
ving friend. However, our traveller, after many 
hairbreadih efcapes, returns at length in fafety 
back, and the two pigeons are, once again, 
mutually happy in each other's cpmpany.'* 
Now the application of this Fable is utterly 
vague and uncertain, for want of circumftan- 
ces to determine, wheiher the author defigncd 
principally to reprefent the dangers of the TraveU 
ler ; his friend's anxiety during his ahfence ; or 
their mutual happinefs on his return,. Whereas 
bad the travelling pigeon met witli no difafters 
on his way, but oniy found all picafurcs infipid 
for wiiiU of his frier. J 's participation j and had 
. he returned from no other motive, than a defire 
of feeing him again, the whole then had hap- 
pily 
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>ily clofed in this one confpicuous inference,, 
that the prefence of a real friend is the moft de- 
Grable of aU gratifications. 

The laft rule I have mentioned, that a Fable 
jQiould be natural, may be violated feveral ways. 
'Tis oppofed, when we make creatures enter 
into unnatural aflbciations* Thus the (beep or 
the goat muft not be made to hunt with the 
lion ; and it is yet more abfurd^ to rcprefent ^he 
lion as falling in love widi the forefter's daugh- 
ter. 'Tis infringed, by aiTcribing to them appe- 
tites and paifions that are not confiftent with 
their known characters ^ or elfe by employing 
them in fuch occupations, as are foreign and 
imfuitable to their refpedlive natures. A fox 
ibould not be faid to long for grapes ; an hedge- 
hog pretend to drive away flies ; nor a partridge 
oflfer hb fervice to delve in the vinevard. A 
ponderous iron and an earthen vafe mould not 
iwim together down a river; and he that fhould 
make his goofe lay golden eggs,, would fhew 
a luxuriant fancy but v^ry little judgments In. 
ihort, nothing befides the faculty of fpeech and 
];eafon, which Fable has been allowed to confer 
even upon inanimates, muft ever contradi^ the 
nature of things, or at leaft the commonly re»- 
ceived opinions concerning them. 

Opinions indeed, altho* erroneous^ if they ei- 
ther are^ or have been univerfally received, may 
afford fufficient foundation for a Fable. The 
mandrake^ hen^ may be made to utter groans ; 

and 
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and the dying fwan to pour forth her jelegy. 
The fphynx and the phcenix, the fyren and the 
centaur, have all the exiftence that is requifite 
for Fable. Nay, the goblin, the feiry, and even 
the man in the moon, may have each his pro- 
vince allotted him, provided it be not an impro- 
per one. Here the notoriety of opinion fupplies 
the place of fa£):, and in this manner truth may 
jfaiirly be deduced from felfehood. 

Concerning the incidents proper for Fable^ 
it is a rule without exception, that they ought 
always to htfew ; it being foreign to the nature 
of this compofition to admit of much variety. 
Yet a Fable with only me fingle incident may 
poffibly appear too naked. If Efop and Phse- 
drus are herein fometimes too fparing, Fontaine 
and La Motte are as often too profufe. In this, 
as in mofl other matters, a medium certainly id 
beft. In a word, the incidents (hould not only 
be few but ihort ; and like thofe in the Fables 
of ** the fwallow and other birds," " the miller 
and his fon,'* and ** the court and country 
moufe," they muft naturally arife out of the 
fubjedl, and ferve to illuftrate and enforce the 
Moral. 
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SECT. IIL 
Of the Perfmsy CbaraSlerSy and Sentiments of Fabli. 

THE race of animals y&y? prefent themfelvetf 
as the proper adors in this little drama. 
They are indeed a fpecies that approaches, id 
many refpeds, fo near to our own, that we need 
onlv lend them fpeech^ in order to produce a 
ilriKing refemblance. It would however be 
unreafonable, to expe£t a ftnSt and univerfal 
fimilitude. There is a certain meafure znide^ 
gree of analogy, with which the moft difcem- 
ing reader will reft contented : for inftance, he 
wUl accept the properties of animals, altho' ne^ 
^^Jp"J ^nd smMoriabUj as the images of our m- 
ainations^ tho' never fo free. To require more 
than this, were to fap the very foundatibnsr of 
allegory ; and even to deprive ourfelves of half 
the pleafure that flows from poetry in general.* 

Solomon fends us to the ant, to learn the wif- 
dom of ihduftry i and our inimitable ethic poet 
introduces Natiure herfelf as giving us zjimilar 
kind of counfel. 

Thus then to Man the voice of Nature fpake'y 
** Go ^ from the Creatures toy inftruStions take^-^ 
** There aUtheforms official union ftndy 
■ *' And thence Ut reafon late inftru£i mankind.^* 

He fuppofes that animals in their native cha- 
racters, without the advantages of fpeech and 

reaft^n 
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reafon which are afiigned them by the Fabulifls, 
may, in regard to Morals as well as Arts^ become 
examples to the human race. Indeed, I am 
afraid we have fo far deviated into afcititibus. 
appetites and fantafiick manners, as to find the 
expediency of copying from them that flmplici' 
ty we ourfelves liave Toft* If animals in them- 
felves may be thiis exemplary, how much more 
may they be made inftruflive, under the direc- 
tion of an able -Fabulift ; who by conferring up- 
on them the gift of language, contrives to make 
their ihftinds more intelligible, and their ex- 
amples more determinate ! 

But thefe are not his only aflors. The Fabulift 
has .one advantage above all other writers what- 
foev'er; as all the works both of art and na- 
ture are more Immediately at his difpofal. He 
has, in this refpeft, a liberty not allowed to* 
epick, or dramatick writers ; who are undoubt- 
edly more limited in the .choice of perfons to 
be employed. He has authority to prefs into 
bis fervice every kind of exiftence under hea- 
ven : not only beafts, birds, infers, and all the 
animal creation ; but flowers, fhrubs, trees, and 
all the tribe of vegetables.. Even mountains, 
foffils, minerals, and the inanimate works of 
nature, difcourfe articulately at his command, 
and 2lQ. the part which he aiiigns them. The 
virtues, vices, and every ^r^^^r/y of beings, re- 
ceive from him a local habitation and a name. In 
fiiort he may perfonify, beftow life, fpeech and 
action on wliatever he- thinks proper. 

It 
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It is eafy to imagine what a fourcc of nweltyt 
and variety this muft open,, to a genius capable 
of conceiving, and of employing, thefe ideal 
perfons in a proper manner : what an opportu*^ 
Qity it affords him to diverfify his images, and 
to treat the fancy with change of obje^fs^ while 
he ftrengthens the underifcoiding, or regulates 
the paffions, by a fucccflion of Truths, To raifc 
beings like thefe into a ftate of aAion and in- 
telligence, gives the Fabulift an undoubted 
claim to the Jirfl charadler of the poet, a Creator. 
I rank him not, as I faid before,, with the wri- 
ters of epick or dramatick poems ; but the maker 
of pins or needles is as much an artift, as an 
anchor-fmidi : and a painter in miniature may 
fhcw as much ikill,, av he who paints in the 
largeft proportions^ 

When thefe perfens are once raifed, we muffi 
carefully injoin them proper tafks ; and affiga 
them fentiments and language fuitable to theiji; 
feveral natures^ and refpecdve properties, 

A ravep fhould not be extolled for her voice,, 
nor a bear be reprefented with an elegant fhape. 
'Twere a very obvious inftance of abfurdity, to 
paint an hare, cruel ; or a wolf, compaffionate. 
An afs were but ill qualified to be General of 
an army, tho* he may well enough ferve per- 
haps for one of the trumpeters. But fo long 
as popular opinion allows to the lion, magna- 
nimity; rage, to the tiger; ftrength, to the 
mule; cunning, to the fox; and buffoonery, 

tOb 
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to the monkey ; why may they not fupport the 
chara(3ers of an Agamemnon, Achilles, A^ax, 
Ulyfles and Therfites ? The truth is, when Mo- 
ral actions arc with judgment attributed to the 
brute creation, we fcarce perceive that nature is 
at all violated by the Fabulift. He appears, at 
mcfly. to have only tranflated their language. 
His lionsy. wolves, and foxes^ behave and argue 
as thofe creatures wouUj had diey originally been 
endowed with the human faculties of fpeech 
and reafon. 

But greater art is yet required, whenever we 
perfoni^ inanimate beings. Here the copy fo 
far deviates from the great lines of nature, that 
without the nicefl: care, reafon will' revolt s^ainft 
the fiftion. However, beings of this fort, ma- 
naged ingenioufly, and with addrefs, recommend 
the Fabulift's invention by the grace of novelty 
and of variety. Indeed the analogy between, 
things natural and artificikly animate and inani* 
mate, is often fo very ftriking, that we can^ 
with feeming propriety, give pamons and fenti- 
ments to every individual part of exiftence. 
Appearance favours the deception. The vine 
may be enamoured of the elm ; her embraces tef- 
tify her paffion. The fwelling mountain may, 
naturally enough, be delivered of a moufe. The 
|;ourd may reproach the pine, and the iky-rocket 
mfult the ftars. The axe may follicit.a new 
handle of the foreft; and the moon, in her^/- 
mali charader, requeft a fafhionable garment. 

Here 
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Here is nothing incongruous ; nothing that 
fhocks the reader with improprietyl On the other 
handy were the axe to defire a fine periwigs 
and the moon petition for a new pair of boots ; 
probability would then be violated, and the ab- 
surdity become too glaring. 

SECT. IV. 

On the Language ofFahle^ 

TH E moft beautiful Fables that ever were 
invented, may be disfigured by the Lan- 
Vfage in which they are cloathed. Or this, poor 
tsiop in fome of his Englifb drefles, affords a 
melancholy proof. The ordinary ftile of Fable 
ihould be familiar y but it fhould alfo be elegantm 
Were I to inftance any ftyle that I (hould prefer 
on this occafion, it (hould be that of Mr. Addi- 
Jin's little tales in the S.pe6lator. That eafe and 
fimplicity, that concifenefs and propriety, that 
fiibdued and decent humour he fo remarkably 
difcovcrs in thofe compofitions; feem to have 
qualify 'd him for a Fabulift, almoft beyond any 
other writer. But to return. 

• The FamHiar^ (ays^ ^fr. La Motte, to whofe 
ingenious Effay I have often been obliged in thia 
di&ourfe,.is the general tone, or accent of Fable^ 
It was thought fufEcient, on its firft appearance, 
to lend the animals our moft common language. 
Nor indeed have they any extraordinary preten^ 

/torn 
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fiom to the fublime; it being requifite thef 
fhoidd Jpeak with the Tame fimplicity that they 
behave^ 

The Familiar alfo is more proper for infimia- 
tion, than the Elevatei\ this being the language 
of refle^fioriy a& the former is the voice of fenti^ 
ment. We guard ourfelves againft the one, but 
lie open to the other ; and inftruiSion will al- 
ways the nK>{l efFe£tualIy fway us^ when it ap- 
pears leaft jealous of its rights and privileges. 

The Familiar ftyle however that is here ie« 
quired, notwithftanding that appearance ofEefe 
which is its charac^r, is perhaps more difficult 
to write, than the eUvated oxjublimi. A wrker 
more readily perceives when he has rifen aibovc 
fhe common language j than he perceives, in 
fpeaking this language, whether he h^s made 
Ae choice that is moft fuitable to the occafion : 
and it is neverthelefs, upon this happy chme that 
all the charm of the famiftar depends. Morc-^ 
over^ the elevated ftyle deceives; and feduces, 
altho' it be not the beft chofen ; whereas the 
familiar can procure itfelf no fort of refped, 
if it be not eafy, natural, iuft, delicate, and 
unafFeded. A Fabulift muft therefore beftow* 
great attention upon his ftyle: and even la- 
bour it fo much the morey that it may appear 
to have coft him no pains at all. 

' The authority of Fontaine juftifies this opi« 

nioa 
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moa in regard to ftyle. His Fables are per« 
haps the beft examples of the genteel familiar^ as 
Sir Roger L'Eftrange affords the groffeft, of the 
indelicate and low. When we read that " while 
the frog and the moufe were difputing it at 
fwords point, down comes a kite powdering upon 
them in the interim^ and gobbets up both to- 
gether to part the fray." And where the fox 
reproaches ^' a bevy or jolly gofltping wenches 
making merry ov«r a difi> of pullets^ that, if be 
but peeped into a hen-rooic, thej sdwavs 
made a bawling with their dogs and thetr bajiards ; 
while you yourfelves, fays he, can lie fluffing 
your guts with your hens and your capons, and 
not a word of the pudding^* This may ht familiar ^ 
but is alfo coarfe and vtJgar ; and cannot fail to 
difguft a. reader that has the leaft degree of tafte 
or delicacy. 

The ftyle of Fable then muft be Ample and 
familiar ; and it muft like%vife be correcft and ele- 

Snt. By the former, I would advife that it 
3uld not be loaded with figure and meta- 
phor ; that the difpofition of words be natural ; 
the turn of fentences, eafy ; and their conftruc- 
tion, unembarrafled. By elegance, I would 
exclude all coarfe and provincial terms ; all af- 
fe£led and puerile conceits; all obfolete and 
pedantick phrafes. To this I would adjoin, 
as the word perhaps implies, a certain finiming 
polifh, which gives a grace and fpirit to the 
wholes and vrhicb, tho' it have always the 

I 
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appearance of nature, is almoft ever the effi^ 

of art. 

But, notwithftanding all that has heen faid, 
there are fome occafions on which it is allow- 
able, and even expedient to change the ftyk. 
The language of a Fable muft rife or fall in con- 
formity to the fubjeft, A Lioffy when introduced 
in his regal capacity, muft hold difcourfe in 
a ftrain fomewhat more elevated than a Gmw- 
iry-Moufe. The lionefs then becomes his ^ueen^ 
and the beafts of the foreft are called his Subjeifs: 
a method that offers at ance to the imagination, 
both the animal and the perkn he is dengned to 
reprefent. Again, the huftoon- monkey (hould 
avoid that pomp of phrafe, which the owl em- 
ploys as her beft pretence to wifdom. Unlefs 
the ftyle be thus judicioufly varyed, it will be 
impoffible to preferve a juft diftindion of cha- 
rafter. 

Defcriptions, at once concife and pertinent, 
add a grace to Fable ; but are then moft happy, 
when included in the aftion : whereof the Fable 
oi Boreas and the Sun affords us an example. An 
epithet well chofen is often a defcription in it/eJfi 
and fo much the more agreeable, as it the lefs 
retards us in our purfuit of the cataftrophe. 

I might enlarge much further on the fubje<Sl, 
but perhaps I may appear to have been too 
dHFufe already. Let it fufficc to hint, that little 

Jlrakei 
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^^* ftrnkes 0^ humouTj when arifing naturally fro 

k the fubjeft ; and incidental refleilhm^ when ke 

I tn due fubordination to the principal, add 

1 faic,| value to thefe compofitions^ Thefe latter ho^ 

a^\ ^^^ fcould be employed very fparingly, aj 

%^ I with great addrefs ; be very few and very flior 

|^con.f Ij jg fcarcely enough that they naturally reft 

uccc j from the ful^e£l : they fliould be fuch as m; 

rf -^ j appear neceffhry and eJfenUal parts of the Fabl 

r^*^* I ^nj when thefe embellifliments, pleafing 

•^'^ : thtrnfehes.^ tend ro illuftrate the main aSfion^ th< 

f^*-*~" j Ihcn afford that namelefs grace remarkable 

^n, I Fontaine and fome few others ; and which pe 

5*? .» ions of the beft difceroment will more eafily coi 

^^ I /«w, thw they can explain, 
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' r A E L E h 

Thi Trm and the Brambk, 

I H E Ifraclites, ever murmuring a&J 
difcontented under the reign of Je- 
hovah, were defirous of having a 
king, like the reft of the nations. They offer- 
ed the kingdom to Gideon their deliverer > to 
him) and to his pofterity after him : he gene- 
roufljr refufcd their offer, and reminded thecr, 
that Jehovah was their king. When Gideon 
was dead, Abimelech, his fon by a concubine, 
flew alibis other fons to the number of fevcnty, 
Jotham alone cfcaping ; and by the affi^ance 
. D 2 ^ 
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of the Shechemites made himfelf king/ Jo- 
tham, to reprefcnt to them their folly, and to 
(hew them, that the moft deferving are gene- 
rally the leaft ambitious, whereas the wortUeft 
grafp at power with eagernefs, and exercife it 
with infolence and tyranny, fpake to them ia 
the following manner. 

Hearken unto me<, ye men of Shechem, fo 
may God hearken unto^'^w. The trees, grown 
V cary of the ftate of freedom and equality in 
which God had placed them, met togedier to 
chufe and to anoint a king over them : and 
they faid to the Olive-tree, Reign thou over us. 
But the Olive-tree faid unto them. Shall I quit 
my fatnefs wherewith God and man is honour* 
t:d, to difquiet myfelf with the cares of govcm- 
menc, and to rule over the trees ? And they faid 
\n\io the Fig-tree, Come thou, and reign over 
us. But the Fig-tree faid unto them. Shall I 
bid adieu to my fweetnefs and my pleafant fruit; 
10 t'iike upon me the painful charge of royalty, 
and to be fet over the trees ? Then faid the 
trees unto the Vine, Come thou, and reign over 
us. But the Vine faid alfo unto them. Shall I 
leave my wine which honoureth God and 

cheareth 
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cheareth man, to bring upon myfelf nothing 
but trouble and anxiety, and to become king 
of the trees ? we are happy in our prcfent lot : 
Xcek fome other to reign over you. Then faid 
all the trees unto the Bramble, Come thou and 
reign over us. And the Bramble faid unto them, 
I will be your king j come ye all under my 
Ihadow, and be fafe ; obey me, and I will grant 
you- my prote£tion. But if you obey me not, 
out of the Bramble /hall come forth a fire, 
which fliall devour even the cedars of Lebanon. 

FABLE IL 

^i Frogs petitUning Jupiter for a Khij. 

AS Efop was travelling over Greece, he 
happened to pafs thro' Athens juft afi'er 
Pififtratus had abolifhed the popular ftate, and 
ufurped a fovereign power j when perceiving 
that the Athenians bore the yoke, tho' mild 
and cafy, with much impatience,^ he related 
to them the following fable. 

The commonwealth of Frogs, a difcontent- 

. cd^ variable race, weary of libercy, and fond of 

D 3 change. 
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change, petitioned Jupiter to grant them a 
king. The good-natured deity, in order to in- 
dulge this their rcqueft, with as littlQ mifchief 
to the petitioners as poffible, threw them dowu 
^ Log« At lirft they regarded their new mOf* 
narch with great reverence, and kept from him 
at a moft refpe6lful diftance : but perceiving bisi 
tame and peaceable difpofition, they by degrecft 
ventured to approach him with piore familiari-* 
ty, till at length they conceived for him the 
utmoft contempt. In this difpofitiop, they re^ 
newed theii' requfft to Jupiter, and intreated 
him to bellow upon them another king. The 
Thunderer in his wrath fent them a Crane,^ 
who no fooner took pofieflion of his* new do-i 
millions, than he began to devour his fubje£t& 
one after another in a moft capricious and 
tyrannical manner^ They were now far more 
diflatisi^ed than before; when applying tx> Ju- 
piter a third timc> they were difeiflcd with. 
this reproof, that the evil they complained of 
they had imprudently brought upon them- 
felves ; and that they had no other remed]| 
j?ow bu.t to ilibmit to it with patience. 
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F A B L iE IIL 

Tb^ Wolf and thi Sbipberdi. 

HOW apt men are to condemn in others, 
what they pra^ife tbemfelves without 
fcruple ! 

A Wolf, fays Plutarch, peeping into a hut, 
where a company of She[^erd$ ivtre regabng 
themfelves with a joint of mutton ; Lord, faid 
he, what st clamour would thefe men have raif- 
ed^ if they had catched m4 at fuch a banquet I 

FABLE .IV. 

Th S^ly and the Lirnbt. 

MENENIUS AGRIPPA, a Rtf. 
mantroflful, being deputed by the fenate 
to appeafe a dangerous tumult and fedition ot 
the peopk, who refufed to pay the taxes ne- 
ccffary for carrying on the bufinefs of the ftate y 
ronvijtced.them of their folly, by delivering to 
them th£ Allowing fable. 

D 4 ' Uj 
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My friends and countrymen, faid he^ attend 
to my words. It once happened that the Mem* 
bers of the human body, taking fome excep* 
tion at the condud of the Belly, refolved, no 
longer to grant him the ufual fupplies. The 
Tongue firft, in a feditious fpeecb, aggravated 
their grievances : and after highly extolling the 
adivity aud diligence of the Hands and Feet,- 
fet forth how hard and unreafonable it was, 
that the fruits of their labour (hould be fquan« 
dered away upon the infatiable cravings of a fat 
and indolent Paunch, which was entirely ufe- 
lefs, and unable to do any thing towards help** 
ing himfelf. This fpeech was received with 
unanimous applaufe by all the Members. Im« 
mediately the Hands declared they would woik 
no more : the Feet determined to carry no 
farther the load of Guts with which they had 
hitherto been opprefled ; nay the very Teeth 
refufed to prepare a fingle morfel more for his 
ufe. In this diftrefs, the Belly befought them 
to confider maturely, and not foment fo fcnfe- 
lefs a rebellion. There is none of you, fays he, 
can be ignorant that whatfoever you beftow 
upon me, is immediately converted to your ufe, 
and difperfed by me for the good of you all into 

every 
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tvery Limb. But he rcmonftrated in vain^ 
for during the clamours of paf&on, the voice 
of reafon is always difregarded. It being there- • 
fore impoffible for him to quiet the tumult, he 
fbrved for want of their affiftance, and the 
body wafted away to a fkeleton*. The Limbs* 
gxown weak and languid, were fenfible at laft- 
o£ their error, and would fain have returned 
to their refpedive duties.; but it was now toa 
late, death had taken pofleffioa of the whole^ 
and they all perifhed. together.. 

FABLE V. 

The Fox' and the ♦ Swallow* 
i 

AR I S T O T L E informs us that the foil- 
lowing feble was fpoken by Efop to the 
Samians, on a debate upon changing their 
minifters, who were accufed. of plundering 
the common-wealth*. 

* InHead of the fwallow, it was originally a hecfge- 
hog : but as that creature (eeroed very unfit tor the buii- 
nels of driving away flies, 'twas thought more proper tr 
iiMitute the fwallow. 

n $ A ITox 
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A Fox fwimming acrofs a xhcer^ happoasoA 
to be entangled in fome weeds that grew neat 
the bank, from which he was iinabie ta extri- 
cate himfelf.. As he laj thus expofesd to wbde: 
fwarms of flies, who wercgalling him aodfi^k- 
ing his bloody a Swallow obferving.hisdiftreft^ 
kindly offered* to drive them away* By n» 
means, faid the Fox; for if thefe fhoulii W 
chafed away, whoare already fui£cientIygoif|edt, 
another more hungry fwarm would fttcceed|^ 
and I fhould be robbed of every rem»iiijigr 
<lrop of blood in my veins*- 

E A B L E VI. 

The Fox and the Ravem 

AFOX obferving a Raven perched on tfic.- 
branch of a tree, with a fine piece cf * 
cheefe in her mouthy immediately began to 
confider how he might poflefs himfelf of fo de« 
licious a morfcl. Dear madam, faid he, I am: 
extremely glad to have the pleafure of feeing 
you this morning: your beautiful fhape, and 
fluning feathers, are the delight of my eyes; 
and. would you cond«icend to favour me with. 

afong,. 
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tf fbng, I doubt not but your voice is equal to 
the reft of your accomplifhtoents. Deluded 
with Ais flattering fpccch, the tranfported Ra- 
vjen jopen^ her mouth, in order to give him a 
fpecimen of- her pipe, when down dropt the 
eheefe: which the Fox immediately {hatching 
up^ bore itaway in triumph, leaving the Raven- 
ed laaifiot her credulous vanity at her leifuce.- 

FABLE VIL 

The FaxandtbeStorL' 

THE Fox, tbo' in general more inclined' to- 
roguery than wit, had once a ftrong in- 
clination to play the wag with his neighbour 
the Stoiic. He accordingly invited her t6 din- 
ner in great form; but when it came upon 
the taUe^ the Stork found it confifted intirely 
of different foups, ferved up in broad fhallow 
diiihes, fo-that flie could only dip in the end of 
her billy but could not pofilbly fatisfy her hunger* 
The Fox lapped it up very readily, and every 
now and then, ^ddreiSng himfelf to his gucft, 
defired to know how Ihe liked her entertain- 
ment y hoped that every thi»g.was feafoned to s 

her- 
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her mind ; and protefted he was very forry to 
fee her eat fo fparingly. The Stork, perceiving 
ibe was played upon, took no notice of it,.but 
pretended to like every di(h extremdy :. and 
at parting preiTed the Fox fo earneftly to re-^ 
turn her vifit, that he could not in civility re^ 
fufe. The day arrived, and he repaired to his^ 
appointment ; but to his great mortificaden^ 
when dinner appeared, he found it compofed. 
of minced meat, ferved up in long narrow- 
necked glafles } fo that he was only tantalized, 
with the fight'Of'what it was impoffible for himi 
to tafte. The Stork thruft in her long bill, 
and helped herfelf very plentifully ; then- tum-» 
ing to Reynard,^ who was eagerly licking the 
outfide of a jarr where fomefauce had been> 
fpilled. — I am very gl^, faid fhe fmiling, that 
you feem to have fo good an appetite j I hope- 
you will make as hearty a dinner at my table* 
as I did the other day at yours. Reynard 
hung, down his head^ and looked very mucL 
difpleafed, — Nay, nay, faid the Stork,, don't 
pretend to be out of humour about the matter : 
they that cannot take a jeft^ ihould nevei:* 
make one«. 

r A 9 L E. 
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FABLE Vm. 

T2# Daw with bsrrowid Feather fk 

inr/HEN a pert young templer, or city 
^ ^ apprentice, fets= up for a fine gentle-* 
man, with the affiftance of an embroidered 
vraiftcoat and* Drefden ruffles, but without one 
qualification proper to the charafter, how fre- 
quently does it happen, that he is laughed" at 
by his equals, and deipifedby thofewhom he 
prefumed ta imitate !< 

A pragmatical Jackdaw was vain enough ta 
imagine, that he- wanted nothing but the co- 
loured plumes, tovrender him as elegant a bird 
as the Peacock, Puffed up with this wife con- 
ceit, he drefled'himfelf with a fufficient quan- 
tity of their moft beautiful feathers, and in. 
this borrowed garb, forfaking his old com-, 
panions, endeavoured- to pafs for a Peacock. 
But he no fooner attempted to aflbciate with. 
thefe genteel* creatures, than' anafFefted flrut 
. betrayed the vain pretender* The offended^ 
Pe^ocks, plucking ffom him their degradedr 
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feathers, foon ftripped him of his finery ^reditc-^ 
ed him to am^re Jackckiw^^anddravebim back 
to his brethren J by whom he was now cqual-^ 
ly defpifeds and ]uftfy plwfilM with diezifioa^ 
and contempt. 

FAB L E I3C. 

WHEN cruelty aod iojuftice arc am>- 
ed with power^ arid detenmoed. on 
•ppreffion, the ftrongeft pleas of innocboce aic^ 
preferred in vain. 

A Wolf and a Lamb weji^ accidoolsdjjp 
quenching their thirft togisther at the Jtame ri- 
vulet. The Wolf flood towards tte head of 
the ftream, and the Lamb at fome diftance be<* 
low. The injurious beaft, refolved on a quar*^ 
rel, fiercely demands:— How dare you difturb^ 
the water which I am drinking ? The poor 
Lamb, all trembling, replies. How, I befeech^ 
you, can that poffibly be the cafe, fince the 
current fets from you to me ? Difconcerted by 
the. force of truth,, he changes the^ccu&tion. 
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5ix months ago, fays he,, you vilely llanderedl 
me. Impoffible, returns the Lamb, foflwaa* 
not then bom. No matter, it was your fother 
then, or fome of your relations ; and imme- 
diately feizing the innocent Lamb, he tore: 
him to piece& 

FABLE X. 

7bi M$unkttn m Labour^ 

ARUMOUR once prevailed, that ai 
neighbouring Mountain was in labour; 
it was affirmed that Ibe had been heard to ut^ 
ter prodi^oos groans j and a general expei£)a-^ 
tion had been raiied, that fome extraordinary 
birth was at band*. Multitudes flocked with 
much cagemefs to be witneffes of the wonder- 
ful event: one expeding her to be delivered. 
of a giant ; another of fome enormous mon- 
ger; and all were fuip^ided in earneft expec- 
tation of fomewhat grand and aftonifliing. 
When after waiting with great impatience a 
. confid^aUetime^ behold! out crept a Moufe»- 
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think of removing ; for as they now depend 
only upon themfelves for doing their owa 
buiinefs, it will undoul^tedly t>e performedi, 

FABLE Xni. 

Thi Stag drinkingm 

AS T A G quenching his thirft in a clear 
lake, was ftruck with the beauty of his 
horns, which he faw reflefted in the water. 
At the fame time, obferving the extreme flen- 
derncfe of his legs; What pity it is, faid he, 
that fo fine a creature ihould be furniihed with 
f^ defpicable a fee of fpindle fiianks \ what a 
truly noble animal I ihould be^ were my legs 
in any degree anfwerable to my bprns ! In 
the midft of this (bliloquy, he was' alarmed 
with the cry of a pack of hounds* He im- 
mediately fUes through t^e foreft, and leaves 
his purfuers fo far behind^ that lie might pro- 
bably have efcaped % but taking into a thick 
wood, his horns were entangled in the branches, 
Hrhere he was held till the hounds came up, 
^nA tore him in pieces. In his laft moments, 
Ik tJms exdaiofid-!^<«^How ill do we judge oi 
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ANCIENT FABLES. 19 

true advantages ! the legs which I defpi fed 
dd have borne me away in fafety, had not 
fevoOzite antlers betrayed me to ruin^ 

E A B L E XIV. 
Tbe Swallow and rtier Birds. 

SWALLOW obferving an hufbandmaii 
L employed in fowing hemp, called the 1 ittle 
Is together, and informed them what the 
ner was about. He told fhem that hemp 
i the material from which the nets, fo fatal 
he feathered race» were compofed ; and ad^ 
d them unanimouily to join in picking it up 
order to prevent the confequenccs. The 
ds, either difbelieving his information, or ne- 
sting his advice^gave themfelves no trouble 
lut the matter. In a little time the hemp 
«ared above ground : the friendly Swallow 
in addrefled himfelf to them, told them it 
I not yet too late> provided they would imme- 
tely fet about the work, before the feeds had 
:eA too deep root. But they ftill rejeding 
advice, he forfook their fociety, repaired 
ikfetf to town3 and cities, there built his^^ 

b^bita-«^ 
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habitation and kept his reiidence. One dajTi 
as he was fkimming along the ftreet, he hap- 
pened to fee a large parcel of thofe very fiirds» 
imprifoned in a cage, on the fhoulders of a 
bird-catcher. Unhappy wretches, faid he, you 
tiow feel, the punilhment of your former ne- 
gleft. But thofe, who, having no forefight of 
their own, defpife the wholefome admonition 
of their friends, deferve the mifchiefs which 
their own obftinacy or negligence hripgs upon 
their heads. 

F A B L E XVr. 

ViiAfs mJ the. Lap-dog. 

AN Afs, who lived in the fame houfc with 
a favourite Lap-dog, obfervitig the fu-^ 
perior degree of afFedion which the little mi- 
nion eifjoyed, imagined he had nothing mor6 
to do, in order to obtain ' an equal ihare 
in the good graces of the family, than t<>' 
imitate the Lap-dog's playful and' endear- 
ing carefles. Accordingly, he began to friflc 
about before his matter, kicking up his heel» 
and braying, inanaukwardftfie£tation qf wan« 

tonnefs 
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tonnefs and pleafantry. This ftrange beha- 
viour could not fail of raifing much laughter, 
which the Afs miftaking for approbation and 
encouragement, he proceeded to leap upon his 
. matter's breaft,' and began very familiarly to 
iickhis face : but he was prefently convinced 
by the force of a good cudgel, that what is 
fprighdy and agreeable in one, may in another 
be juftly cenfured as rude and impertinent ; 
ind that the fureft way to gain efteem, is for 
every one to ^&. fuitably to his own natural 
genius and chara£ter. 

FABLE XVI. 

77;/ Lion and the Moufe. 

AL I O N by accident laid his paw upOft % 
poor innocent moufe. The frighted little 
creature, imagining {he was juft going to be 
devoured, begged hard for her life, urged that 
clemency was the faireft attribute of power, 
and earneftly intreated his majefty not to ftain 
bis illuftrious paws with* the blood of fo infig- 
nificant an animal : upon which, the Lion very 
gcneroufly fet her at liberty. It happened 9 

few 
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few days afterwards, that the Lion raging ^ ' < 
his prey, fell into the toils of the hunter4 , The 
Moufe heard his roarings, knew the voice of 
her benei&£lor, and immediately repairii^ to 
his aiCftance, gnawed in pieces the mefhes of . 
the net, and by delivering her preferver, con- 
vinced him that there is no creature (o much 
below another, but may have it in his power 
to return a good office. 

FABLE XVIL 

The ff^dlfand the Crane* 

A WOLF having with t6o much greedifteft 
fwallowed a bone, it unfortunately ftuck 
in his throat ; and in the violence of his pain 
he applied to feveral animals, earneftly intreat- 
ing them to extras it. None cared to ha- 
zard the dangerous experiment, except the 
Crane j who, perfuaded by his folemn promt fes 
of a gratuity, ventured to thruft her enormous 
length of neck down his throat, and having 
fuccefsfuUy performed the operation, claimed 
the recompence. See the unreafonablenefs of 
Ibme creatures, faid the Wotf : have I not 
4 firf- 
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foSered thee fafely to draw thy neck out of my 
jaws, and haft thou the confcience to demand 
a further reward! 

FABLE XVin. 

Th Countryman and the Snake. 

AK honeft coimtryman obferved a Snake 
lying under a hedge, ulmoft frozen to 
death. He was moved with compaffion ; and 
bringing it home^ he laid it near the fire, and 
gawitfomenewmilk. Thus fed and che- 
riflied, the creature prefently began to revive: 
but no fooner had he recovered ftrex^th enough 
to do mifchief, than he fprting upon the coun- 
tiyman^s wife, bit one of his children, and in 
fhort, threw the whole family into confufion 
and terror. Ungrateful wretch ! faid the man, 
thott haft fufficiently taught me how ill-judged 
it 18 to confer benefits on the worthlefs and 
ufideferving. So faying, he fnatched up a 
hatchet^ and cut ibefhake in |>ieces« 
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FABLE XIX. 

7h Dog and th Shadow. 

AN hungry Spaniel, having ftolen a piece of 
flefli from a butcher's fliop, was carrying 
it acrofs a river. The water being clear, and 
the fun flilning brightly, he faw his own image 
in the ftream, and fancied it to be another dog 
with a more delicious morfel: upon which, 
unjuftly and greedily opening his' jaws to 
(hatch at the Shadow, he loft the fubftaacc» 

F A B L E XX. 

The Sun and the Wind. 

PHCEBUS and iEoIus had once a diipute, 
which of them could fooneft prevail with 
a certain traveller to part with his cloak, ^olut 
began the attack, and aflaulted him with great 
violence. But the man wrapping his cloak 
ftill clofer about him, doubled his eiForts to 
keep it, and went on his way. And now» 
Phoebus darted bis \i^xjax infuiuating rays^ 

which 
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which melting the traveller by degrees, atlength 
obliged him to throw afide that cloak, which all 
the rage of -Solus could not compel him ta 
reiign. Learn hence, faid Phoebus to the bluf- 
t€ring god, that foft and gentle means will often 
accomplifb, what force and fury can never efFedl. 

FABLE XXL 

The fTolf and the Majliff. 

ALE AN half-ftarved Wolf inadvertently 
ftrolled in the way of a ftrong well-fed 
MaftifF. The Wolf being much too weak to 
afl upon the ofFenfive, thought it moft pru- 
dent to accoft honeft Towfer in a friendly 
manner: and among other civilities, very com- 
plaifantly congratulated him on his goodly ap- 
pearance. Why, yes, returned the MaftifF, I 
am indeed in tolerable cafe ; and if you will 
follow me, you may foon be altogether in as 
good a plight. The Wolf pricked up his cars 
at the propofal, and requeftcd to be informed 
what he muft do to earn fuch plentiful mepJs. 
Very little, replied the MaftiiF; only drive 
away beggars, carefs my mafter, and be civil 
to his femily. To thefe conditions the hungry . 
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Wolf had no objeaion, and very readily con- 
fen ted to follow his new acquaintance where- 
6ver he would conduft him. As they were 
trotting along, the Wolf obferved that the hair 
was worn in a circle round hisYriend's neck i 
which raifed his curiofity to ehquire what was 
the occafion of it. Nothing, anfwered the 
Maftiff, or a mere trifle 5 perhaps the collar to 
which my chain is fometimes faftened. Chain ! 
replied the Wolf, with much furprize; it ihould 
fcem then that you are not permitted to rove 
about where and when you pleafe. Not al- 
ways, returned Towfer, hanging down his 
head ; but what does that fignify ? It fignifies 
fo much, rejoined the Wolf, that I am refolved 
to have no fhare in your dinners : halfz, meal 
with liberty, is in my eftimation preferable to 
^fuU one without it. 

FABLE XXIL 

Fortune and the School-boy. 

A SCHOOL-BOY, fatigued with .play, 
threw himfelf down by the brink of a 
deep pit, where he fell faft afleep. Fortune 
happening to pafs by, favy him in this danger- 
ous 
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ous fituation, and kindly gave him a tap on 
the (houlder ; My dear child, faid (he, if you 
had fallen into this pit, I fhould have borne 
the blame ; though in fa£l, the accident would 
have been wholly owing to your own care- 
leiTnefs. 

Misfortune, faid a celebrated cardinal, is 
but another word for imprudence. The 
maxim is by no means abfolutely true : certain, 
however, it is, that mankind fufFer more evils 
from their own imprudence, than from events 
which it is not in their power to controul. 

FABLE XXIII. 

The Frog and the Ox. 

A FROG being wonderfully ftruck witk 
•* ^ the fize and majefty of an ox that was 
grazing in the marfhes, could not forbear en- 
deavouring to expand herfelf to the fame port- 
ly magnitude. After puffing and fwelling for 
fome time : '* What think you, lifter,'* faid 
fhe, « will this do ? " Far from it. « WiU 
this?" By no means. *' But this furely will." 
Nothing like it. In (hort, after many ridku* 
£ 2 Vy^ 
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lous efforts to the fame fruitlefs purpofe, 
fimple Frog burft her Ikin, and miferably 
pired upon the fpot. 

FABLE XXIV. 

The Lion and other Beajis hunting in Partner 

A LEOPARD, a Lynx, and a V 
were ambitious of the honour of hun 
with the Lion. His favage majefty gracio 
condefcended to their defu-e, and it was ag 
that they fliould all have an equal flian 
whatever might be taken. They fcour 
foreft, are unanimous in the purfuit ; and, 2 
a very fine chace, pull down a noble S 
It was divided with great dexterity by 
Lynx, into, four equal parts; butjufta: 
was going to fecure his fhare — Hold, fays 
Lion, let no one prefume to ferye himfeJf, 
he hath heard our juft and reafonable clai 
I feize.upon the firft quarter by virtue of 
prerogative ; the fecond I think is due to 
fuperior condu<3 and courage ; I cannot foi 
the third on account of the neceiHties of 
den ; and if any one is inclined to difpute 
right to the fourth, let him fpcak. Awed 
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the mnjefl-y f^: .:; i*". A':;, -. r-u ...: lonor of his 
pav/s, tlicv !:!-Mi!y ".vithciifv/. ; OJ.iir; r.-^vcr 
to hunt ^i:i:v\ bu* M'irt: ih:- • . -.[uals 

F A n 1. E XXV. 

V/v- ./^./ and lh. • .';. 

AN An* .iiici a Fly. h:.: once a ridicui-jjs 
cont.'r about prect ; ;icy, and v.t.c ..•- 
guing whicii of the two •< .s the more Ivnoiir- 
able : uw\\ difputes moit frequently happen 
amongft M? loweft and moft worthkfs crea- 
tures. The Fly expreflcd great refentment, 
that fuch a poor, crawling infect fliould pre- 
fume to lie bafking in the fame funfliinc, with 
one fo much her fuperior ! Thou haft not fiirc- 
ly the infolence, faid (he, to imagine th\ fcif 
of an equal rank with me, I am none of your 
mechanic creatures v/ho live by their induftry ; 
but enjoy in plenty, and without labour, every 
thing that h truly delicious. I place myfcit 
uncontroulcd upon the heads of kings ; I kifs 
with freedom the lips of beauties; and feaft 
upon the choiceft facrificcs that arc offered to 
the gods. To cat with the gods, replied the 
Ant, and to enjoy the favours of the fciir and 
E 3 the 
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the powerful, would be great honour indeed 
to one who was an invked or a welcome gueft ; 
but an impertinent intruder, who is driven out 
with averfion and contempt where-ever he ap- 
pears, has not much caufe methinks to boaft 
of his privileges. And as to the honour of 
not labouring for your fubfiftence ; here too 
your boaft is only your difgrace ; for hence it 
is, that one half of the year you are deftitute 
even of the common neceflaries of life ; whilft 
I, at the fame time, retiring to the hoarded 
granaries which my honeft induftry has filled^ 
enjoy every fatisfaftion, independent of the fa- 
vour either of beauties or of kings. 

FABLE XXVL 

27;ir Bear andtht iwo Frmdi* 

TW O Friends, fetting out together upon 
a journey which led thro* a dangerous 
foreft, mutually promifed to affift each other, 
if they fliould happen to be aflaulted. They had 
not proceeded far, before they perceived a Bear 
making towards them with great rage. There 
were no hopes in flight ; but one of them» 
being very a6Uve, fprung up into a tree j upon 

"which 
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which the other, throwing himfelf flat on the 
ground, held his breath, and pretended to be 
dead ; remembering to have heard it afTerted^ 
that this creature will not prey upon a dead 
carcafe. The Bear came up, and after fmell- 
ing to him fome time, left him, and went on. 
When he was fairly out of fight and hearing, 
the hero from the tree calls out— 'Well, my 
friend, what faid the Bear? He feemed to 
whifper you very clofely. He did fo, replied 
the other, and gave me this good piece of ad- 
vice ; never to aflbciate with a wretch, who 
in the hour of danger will dcfert his friend, 

FABLE XXVIL 

The Bull and the Gnat. 

A CONCEITED Gnat, fully perfuad- 
cd of his own importance, having placed 
himfelf on the horn of a Bull, exprefled great 
uneafineis left his weight fhould be incommo- 
dious ; and with much ceremony begged the 
Bull's pardon for the liberty he had taken ; 
afliiring him that he would immediately re- 
move, if heprefled too hard upon him. Give 
jrourfelf no uneaiinefs on that account, replied 
E 4 \SMfe 
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the Bull, I befeech you : for as I never per- 
ceived when you fate dowPj I fliall probably 
^ not iDifs you whenever you think fit to rife up, 

F A B L E XXVIII. 

The Wafps and the Bees. 

PR E T E NDERS of every kind are beft 
detecfted by appealing to their works. 

Some honeycombs being claimed by a fwarm 
©f Wafps, the right owners proteftcd againft 
their demand, and the caufe was referred to 
a Hornet. Wrtnefles being examined, they 
depofed that certain winged creatures, who 
had a loud hoim, were of a yellowiih colour, 
and fomewhat like Bees, were obfcrved a con- 
fiderable time hovering about the place where 
this neft was found. But this did not fuffi- 
ciently decide the queftion j for tbefe charac- 
teriilics, the Hornet obferved, agreed no lefs' 
with the Bees than with the Wafps. At length 
a fenfible old Bee offered to put the matter 
upon this decifive ilTue . Let a place be ap- 
pointed by the court, faid he, for the plain- 
tiffs and defendants to work iri: it will thcr^ 
♦ ' * foou 
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foon appear which of us are capable of form- 
ing fuch regular cells, and afterwards of fill- 
ing them with fo delicious a fluid. The 
WafpSj refufmg to agree to this propofal, fuf- 
ficiently convinced the judge on which fide 
the right lay : and he decreed the honeycombs 
accordingly* 

FABLE XXIX. 

The Old Man and Death. 

AF E E B L E Old man, quite fpent with 
carrying a Burthen of flicks which with 
much labour he had gathered in a neighbouring 
wood, called upon Death to releafe him from 
the fatigues he endured. Death hearing the 
invocation, was immediately at his elbow, and 
afked him what he wanted. Frighted and 
trembling at the unexpefted appearance ;— O 
good fir ! faid he, my burthen had like to 
have flipt from me, and being unable to recover 
it myfelf, I only implored your afliftance to 
replace it on my iboulders« 
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FABLE XXX. 

I 

The Court and Ceuntry-Moufe, 

A CONTENTED Country-moufe hac 
once the honour to receive a vifit from 
an old acquaintance belonging to the court, 
The Country-moufe, extremely glad to fee hei 
gueft, very hofpitably fet before her the befl 
cheefe and bacon which her cottage afforded : 
and a& to their beverage, it was the poreft wa^ 
ter from the fpring. The rcpaft was homelj 
indeed, but the welcome hearty: they fate 
and chatted away the evening together verj 
agreeably, and then retired in peace and quiet- 
nefs each to her little cell. The next morn- 
ing when the gueft was to take her leave, fhc 
kindly preffed her country friend to accompany 
her ; fetting forth in very pompous terms, the 
great elegance and plenty in which flie lived 
at court. The Country-moufe was cafily pre- 
vailed upon, and they fet out together. It was 
late in the evening when they arrived at the 
palace ; however, in one of the rooms, they 
found the remains of a {iimptuous entertain- 
ment. Th^re were creams^^and jeHies, and 

fweet- 
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fweatmcats ; and every thing, in fliort, of the 
moft delicate kind : the cheefe was Panhefan, 
and they wetted their whifkers in exquifite 
Champaign. But before they had half iiniih- 
ed their repaft, they were alarmed with the 
barking and fcratching of a lap-3og; then 
the mewing of a cat frightened them almoft to 
death ; by and by, a whole train of fervants 
burft into the room, and every thing was fwept 
away in an inftant. Ah I my dear friend, faid 
the Country-moufe, as foon as fhe had reco- 
vered courage enough to fpeak, if your fine 
living is thus interrupted with fears and dan- 
gers, let me return to my plain food, and my 
peaceful cottage ; for what is elegance without 
cafe i or plenty, with an aching heart t 

FABLE XXXL 

The Fox and the Goat. 

A F O X and a Goat travelling together, in 
a very fultry day, found themfelves ex- 
ceedingly thirftyv when looking round the 
country in order to difcover a place where they 
might probably meet with water, they at 
length defcrycd a clear fpring at the bottom of 

a pit. 
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a pit. They both eagerly deicended, and hav- 
ing fufficiently allayed their third, began to 
confider how they fhould get out. Many ex- 
pedients for that purpofe were mutually pro- 
pofed, and rejefted. At laft the crafty Fox 
cried out with great joy, I have a thought juft 
ftruck into my mind, which I am confident 
will extricate us out of our difficulty : do you, 
faid he to the Goat, only rear yourfelf up 
upon your hinder legs, and reft your fore feet 
againft the fide of the pit. In this pofture, 1 
will climb up to your head, from whence I 
fhall be able, with a fpring, to reach the top r 
and when I am once there, you arc fenfible it . 
will be very eafy for me to pull you out by the 
horns. The fimple Goat liked the propofal 
well J and immediately placed himfelf as di- 
redted : by means of which the Fox viixh^ 
out much difficulty, gained the top. Alki 
now, faid the Goat, give me the afliftance 
you promifed. Thou old fool, replied the Fox, 
hadft thou but half as much brains as beard, 
thou wouldeft never have believed, that I would 
hazard my own life to fave thine. However, 
I will leave with thee a piece of advice, which 
may be of fervice to thee hereafter, if thou 
ihouldft have the gqod fortune to make thy 

efcapei 
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efcape: ** Never venture into a pit again,, 
before thou haft well confidered how to get 
out of it.'* 

FABLE XXXIL 

The Farmer^ the Cranes, and'thi St^»^ 

A STORK was unfortuaately drawn into 
company witb fome Cranes, who were 
juft fetting out on a party of pleafure, as they 
called k, whkh in truth was to rob the fifli- 
pMids of a neighbouring Farmer. Our fimple 
Stork agreed to make one ; aad it fo happen^ 
cd, that they were all taken in the faft. The 
Cranes having been old offenders, had very 
little to fey for themfelves, ajid were prefently 
difpatcbed : but the Stork pleaded hard for his 
life. . He urged that it was his firft fault, that 
he was not naturally addided to ftealing fifb» 
that he was femous for piety to bis parents, 
and in fiiort, for many other virtues. . Your 
piiety and virtue, faid the Farmer, may for 
aught I know be e^cemplary ; but your being 
in company wkh thieves renders it very fufpi- 
cious; and you muft therefore fubmit with 
patience to Ihare the fame puniibment with 
j:our cpmpanions, F A B L £^ 
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FABLE XXXIIL 

The Oak and the mUow. 

A CONCEITED Willow had once 
the vanity to challenge his mighty neigh- 
bour the Oak, to a trial of ftrength. It was 
to be determined by the next ftorm ; and 
.ffidus was addreffed by both parties, to exert 
his moft powerful efforts. This was nofooner . 
zSk&A than granted ; and a violent hurricane 
arofe': when the jdiant Willow, bending from 
the blaft, or fhrinking under it, evaded all its 
force; while the generous Oak, difdaining to 
give way, oppofed its fury, and was torn up 
by the roots. Immediately the Willow began 
to exult, and to claim the vi&ory: when 
thus the fallen Oak interrupted his exultation. 
Called thou this a trial of ftrength? Poor 
wretch ! not to thy ftrength, but weaknefs j 
not to thy boldly facing danger, but meanly 
flculking from it, thou oweft thy prefent fafe- 
ty. I am an Oak, though ^len ; thou ftill 
a Willow, though unhurt : but who, except 
fo mean a wretch as thyfelf, would prefer an 
ignominious life, prefcrvcd by craft or cowar- 

: disc* 
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dice, to the glory of meeting death in an ho- 
nourable caufe. 

FABLE XXXIV. 

The Boy and the Fitberis. 

AC E R T A I N Boy, as Epiftetus telk 
the fable, put his hand into a pitcher, 
where great plenty of Figs and Filberts were 
depofited : he grafped as many as his fift could 
poffibly hold,' but when he endeavoured to 
pull it out, the narrowneftf of the neck pre- 
vented him. Unwilling to lofe any of them, 
bur unable to draw out his hand, he burft in- 
to tears, and bitterly bemoaned bis hard for- 
tune. An honeft fellow who ftood by, gave 
him this wife and feafonable advice ; — - Graf^v 
only half the quantity ,^ my Boy, and you will 
cafily fucceed, 

FABLE XXXV. 

Thi Satyr and the TravilUr. 

POOR man travelling in the dfepth of 
wiater^ through a dreary foreft, no innt 
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to receive him, no human creature to befriend 
or comfort him, was in danger of being flarv- 
cd to death. At laft however he came to the 
cave of a Satyr, where he intreated leave to 
reft a while, and fhelter himfelf from the in- 
clemency of the weather. The Satyr very 
civilly complied with his requeft. The mart 
had no fooner entered^ than he began to blow 
his fingers. His hoft, furprized at the novel* 
ty of the aftion, was curious to know the 
meaning of it. I do it^ faid the Traveller, ta 
warm my frozen joints, which arc benumbed 
with cold. Prefently afterwards, the Satyr, 
having prepared a mefs of hot gruel to refrefb 
his gueft, the man found it neceflary to blow 
his pottage too. What, inquired the Satyr, is 
not your gruel hot enough? Yes, replied 
the Traveller, too hot ^ and I blow it to 
naake it coolen Do you fo? quoth the 
Satyr, then get out of my cave as faft as you 
can; for I defire»to have no communication, 
with a creature that blows hot aod cold witl\ 
the fame breath* 
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FABLE XXXVL 
The Horfe and the Stag. 



BE F O R E the ufe of Horfes was known 
in the world, one of thpfe noble animals, 
having been infulted by a Stag, and finding 
himfelf unequal to his adverfary, applied to a 
man for affiftance. The requeft was eafily 
granted, and the man putting a bridle in his 
mouth, and mounting upon his back, foon 
came up with the Stag, and laid him dead at 
his enemy's feet. The Horfe having thus 
gratified his revenge, thanked his auxiliary : 
And now will I return in triumph, faid he, 
and reign the undifputed lord of the foreft. 
By no means, replied the man ; I (hall have 
occafion for your fervices, and )0^ muft go 
home with me. So faying, he led him to 
his hovel, where the unhappy Steed fpcnt the 
remainder of his days in a laborious fervitude ; 
fenfible too late, that how pleafing foeyer re* 
venge may appear, it always cofts more to a 
generous mind than the purchafe is worth. 



FABLE 
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FABLE XXXVIL 

The Farmer and his Sons. 

AW E A L T H Y old Farmer, who had 
for fome time declined In his health, per- 
ceiving that he had not many days to live, 
called his fons together to hisbedfide. My 
dear children, faid the dying man, I leave it 
with you as my laft injunftion, not to part 
with the farm which has been in our family 
thefe hundred years : for, to difclofe to you a 
fecret which I received from my father, and 
which I now think proper to communicate to 
you, there is a treafure hid fomewhere in the 
grounds; though I never could difcover the 
particular fpot where it lies concealed. How- 
ever, as foqn as the harveft is got in, fpare no 
pains in the fearch, and I am well aflured you 
will not lofe your labour. The wife old man 
was no fooner laid in his grave, and the time 
he mentioned arrived, than his Sons went to 
work, and with great vigour and alacrity turn- 
ed up again and again every foot of ground 
belonging to their farm 2 the confequenc^ of 
which was, although they did not find the 
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^lk||b<5Eof their purfuit, that their lands yielded 

# far ftiore plentiful crop than thofe of their 

I neighbours; At the end 6f the year, when 

itStey^^ft^cre fettling their accounts, and com- 

putmg thek extraordinary profits, I would 

[ venture a wag^er, fjid one of the brothers 

_ihbit?^^cute^ than the reft, that this was the 

:^AiieaM.^ealth my father meant. I am furc, 

f^% kaftjl tire have found by experience, that 

.k itfelf a treafure." 

FABLE XXXVIU. 

7& Lion and the Gnat. 

A VAUNT! thou paltry, contemptible 
' infe£t t faid a proud Lion one day to a 
iH<SMt- th«t wai frisking about in the air near 
M» den» The Gnat, enraged at this unpro«- 
▼Dlced infult, vowed revenge, and immediate- 
ly darted into the Lion's ear. After having 
Aificiently teized him in that quarter, fhe 
, qukticd her ftation and retired under his belly; 
\' and fixnn thence made her laft and moft for- 
aiidable attack in his noftrils, where ftinging 
him ftlmoft to madnefs, the Lion at length 
fell down, utterly fpent with rage, vexation, 

and 
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and pain. The Gnat having thus abundant 
ly gratified her refentment, flew off in grea 
exultation : but in the heedlefs tranfports o 
her fuccefs, not fufficiently attending to he 
own fecurity, fhe found herfelf unexpedledl; 
entangled in the web of a fpider ; who rufli 
ing out inflantly upon her, put an end to he 
triumph and her life. 

This fable inftruSs us, nev^r to fuffer fuc 
cefs fo far to tranfport us, as to throw us oi 
our guard^againft a reverfe of fortune. 

FABLE XXXIX. 

Th^ Mifer and his Treafure» 

A MISER having fcraped together a con 
fiderable fum of money, by denying him 
felf the common conveniencies of life, wa 
much embarraffed where to lodge it moft fe 
curely. After many perplexing debates wit 
himfelf, he at length fixed upon a corner in 
retired field, where he depofited his.treafurc 
and with it his heart, in a hole which he du 
for that purpofe. His mind was now for a mo 
ment at eafe \ but he had not proceeded man 

pace 
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paces in his way home, when all his anxiety 
returned ; and he could not forbear going back 
to fee that every thing was fafe. This he re- 
peated again and again j 'till he was at laft ob- 
ferved by a labourer who was mending a hedge 
in an adjacent meadow. The fellow concluding 
that fomething extraordinary muft be the oc- 
cafion of thefe frequent vifits, marked the fpot ; 
and coming in the night in order to examine 
it, he difcovered the prize, and bore it ofF un- 
molefted. Early the next morning, the Mifer 
again renewed his vifit; when fining his 
Treafure gone, he broke oiit into the moft 
bitter exclamations. A traveller, who hap- 
pened to be paffing by at the fame time, was 
moved by his complaints to enquire into the 
caufe of them. Alas ! replied the mifer, 
I have fuftained the moft cruel and irreparable 
lofs ! fome villain has robbed me of a fum 
of money, which I buried under this ftone no 
longer ago than yefterday. Buried ! return- 
ed the traveller with furprize ; a very extra- 
ordmary method truly of difpofing of your 
riches ! Why did you not rather keep them 
in your houfe, nnat they might be ready for 
your daily occafions ? Daily occafions ! re- 
fumed the Mifer, with an air of much indig- 
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nation ; do you imagine I fo little know the 
value of money, as to fuffer it to be run away 
with by occafions ? on the contrary, I had 
prudently refolved not to touch a fingle fhilling 
of it. If that was your wife refolution, anfwer- 
ed the traveller, I fee no fort of reafon for your 
being thus afflicSed ; it is but putting this ftone 
in the place of your Treafure, and it will an- 
fwcr all your purpofes full as well. 

FABLE XL. 

Minerva's olive. 

THE gods, fay the heathen mythologifts, 
have each of them their favourite tree. 
Jupiter preferred the oak, Venus the myrtle, 
and Phoebus the laurel ; Cybele the pine, and 
Hercules the poplar. Minerva, furprized that 
they fliould choofe barren trees, alked Jupiter 

the reafon. It is, Taid he, to prevent aiiy 

fufpicion that we confer the honour we do 
them, from an interefted motive. Let folly 
fufpefl: what it pleafes, returned Minerva ; I 
fliall not fcruple to acknowledge, that I make 
choice of the Olive for the ufefulnefs of its 
fruit. O daughter, replied the father of the 

gods. 
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gods, it is with juftice that men efteem the . 
wife ; for nothing is truly valuable that is not 
ufeful. 

FABLE XLL 

The Mimick and the Countryman. 

ME N often judge wrong from fome fool- 
i(h prejudice ; and whilft they pcrfift in 
the defence of their miftakes, are fometimes 
brought to fhame by inconteftible evidence. 

A certain wealthy patrician, intending to 
treat the Roman people with fome theatrical 
entertainments, publifhed a reward to any one 
who could fumifh out a new or uncommon 
diverfion. Excited by emulation, the artifts 
ailembled from all parts \ among whom, a mi- 
mick, well known for his arch wit, gave out 
that he bad a kind of entertainment that had 
never yet been produced upon any ftage. 

This report being fpread about brought the 
whole city together. The theatre could hard- 
ly contain the number of fpe<3:ators. And 
when the artift appeared alone upon the ftage, 
2 without 
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without any apparatus, without any pronr 
or afliftant, curiofity and fufpcnce kepi 
fpeftators in a profound filence. 

On a fudden the performer thruft dowr 
head into his bofom, and mimicked the fqu 
ing of a young pig fo naturally, that the 
dience infilled upon it, he had one u 
his cloak, and ordered him to be fearc 
Which being done, and nothing appear 
they loaded the man with encomiums, 
honoured him with the moft extravagant 
plaufe. 

A country fellow obferving^ what paft- 
*' Faith, fays Jie, I can do this better than h 
and immediately gave out that he would ] 
foJin the fame much better the next < 
Accordingly, greater crowds affembled : ] 
poffefTed however in fav^our of the firft Ar 
they fit prepared to laugh at the Clown, 
ther than to judge fairly of his performancf 

They both came out upon the ftage. 1 
Mimick grunts away firft, is received with ' 
applaufe, and the loudeft acclamations. Ti 
the Countryman (pretending that he conce. 

ali 
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H little pig under his cloaths, (which in fa£l 
he did) pinched the ear of the animal, till he 
made him fqueak. The peo'ple exclaimed 
aloud that the firft performer had imitated the 
pig much more naturally, and would ha\'e 
hiffed the Countryman ofF the ftagc : but he 
produced the real pig from his bofom, and 
convincing tjiem by a vifible proof of their ri- 
diculous error ; See, gentlemen, fays he. 
What pretty fort of judges' you are ! 

FABLE XLII. 

The Dog and the Crocodile • 

WE can never be too carefully guarded 
againft a connection with perfons of an 
ilTchara^r. 

As a dog was courfmg the banks of the Nile, 
he grew thirfty j but, fearing to be feized by 
the monfters of that river, he would not ftcp 
to fatiate his drought, but lapped as he ran. 
A Crocodile, raifing his head above the fur- 
face of the waJer, a(ked him, why he was 
io fuch a hurry ? he had often, he faid, wifli- 
od for his acquaiixtance, and fhouid be glad to 
: F ' ^^- 
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;^mbrace the prefimt typpotMiltf^ YtsfuAo ^ent 
jgreat honotir, i^uined thd Dog, bat k fe M 
avoid fuch companions as you that I mhkk ft 
Aniuch baftl^« 

FABLE XLHL 

The m^in D^gHtff. 

DESIGNING hypocrites frequently lay 
tliemfelves open to difcoveryj by over* 
ading their parts, 

A Wolf, who by frequent vtfits to a flock 
of (hecp in his neighbourhood, began to be ex- 
tremely well known to them, thought it ex- 
pedient, for the more fuccefsfuUy caitying oil 
his depredations, to appear in a new- charac- 
ter. To this end he difguifed htnfifelf in a 
fli'epherd's habit; and retting his f<»«-fect 
upon a ftick, which ferved ' him by Wtty 
of crook, he foftly made his ii^ptiiVkihtB 
towards the fold. It happened that the 
fhepherd and his dog were both of them 
extended on th* grafs, faft afleep ; .fo that hi 
Would certainly have fucceeded in hi* prOjeft 
if he had not imprudently attempted to imi 

ta' 
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tatt the ihepher^'s voice. The horrid naife 
vwaloened them both : when^he Wolf encum- 
bered with his 4ifguife, and finding it impof*^ 
Able either to Tt£& or to flee, yielded up his 
life an eafy prey to the (hepherd's dog. 

FABLE XLIV. 

The Bee and the Spider* 

THE Bee and the Spider once entered in- 
to a warm debate which was the better 
tartift. The Spider urged her Ikill in the ma- 
thematics ; and aflerted that no one was half 
fo well acquainted as hcrfelf with the con- 
ftru£tion of lines, aiigles, fquares, and circles : 
that the web flie daily wove was a fpccimen of 
art inimitable by any other creature in the 
univerfe : and befides, that her works were 
derived from herfelf alone, the produfl: of her 
own bowels ; whereas the boaftcd honey of 
the Bee was ftolen froth every herb and flower 
of the field ; nay, that ihe had obligations 
even to the meaneft weeds. To this the Bee 
replied, that (he was in hopes the art of ex- 
ttz&lng hohey from the meaneft weeds would 
«t leaft have becH allowed her as an ex- 
F 2 ccW^tvc'i \ 
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•ceHence ; and that 'as to her ftealing^weefe 
-from thfe herbs and flowers of the field, her 
fkill was there fo confpicuouft, that no flower 
ever fufFered the leaft diminution of its fra- 
grance from fo delicate an operation. Then, as 
to the Spider's vaunted knowledge in the con- 
llruiftion of lines and angles, Ihe believed fhe 
might fafely reft the merits.of her caufe, on 
the regularity alone of her combs j but fince 
ihe could add to this, the fweetnefs and ex- 
c<rllence of her honey, and the various pur- 
•pofes to which her wax was emjJoycd, fhe had 
jiothing to fear from a comparifon of her fkill 
with that of the weaver of a flimfy cobweb; 
ibr the value of every art, fhe obfervcd, is 
■ihhRy to be eftimatf d by its ufe. 

FABLE XLV. 

The Jfs and his Majier. 



A 



DILIGENT Afs, daily loaded be* 
yond his ftrength by a fevere Mafler 
whom he had long ferved, and who kept him 
sX vtrj fhort commons, happened one day in 
his old age to be opprefled with a more than 
^ordinary burthen of earthen- ware. His fbength 

being 
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Iiting much impaired, and the road deep and 
uneven, be unfortunately made a trip, and un« 
able to recover himfelf, fell down and broke. 
all the veflels to pieces. His Mafter tranf^ 
ported with* page began to beat him moft un« 
mercifuUyi Againft whom the poor Afs, lift-* 
mg up his head as he lay on the ground, thus* 
flroAgly remonftrated : Unfeeling wretch ! to^ 
Ay own avaricious cruelty, in firft pinching 
aae of food,, and then loading me bej^ond my^ 
ftrengthy thou oweft the misfortune whicl^i 
(hou fo unjuftly imputeft to me. 

FAB LE XLVI. 

Tb€ Cock andthi Fox. 

AN experienced old Cock was fettling hlm*^ 
felf to rooft upon a high bough, when a 
Fox ai^eared under the tree, I am come, faid 
Ae artful hypocrite, to acquaint ) oa in the 
name of all my brethren, that a general peace 
is concluded between your whole family and 
ours. Defcend immediately I befeech you, 
diat we may mutually embrace upon fo joyful 
snd unexpeded an event. My good frlcncT, 
xeplifid the Cocky nothing could be more 
, - . ¥ i ^^^ 
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agreeable to me than this news : and to hesp 
it from you increaies my bti^fy^ioxu But I 
perceive twee hounds at a diflancc coming Ai^ 
way, who are piohdbly difpatchfid as cou*. 
riers with the treaty : aa-they run: very fwiftljf, 
and will certainly be here in a few minutes, I 
will wait their arrival, that, we may all four 
embrace together, Reynard wellkncw, if tiiat' 
was the cafe, it was no timcfor him te i?e« 
i^ain there any longer : pretending therefoisr 
tp be in great hafte ^ Adieu, faid he^ fbr the 
prefent ; we will referve our rejoicings to ano« 
ther opportunity i upon which he darted into 
the. wood3 witli all imaginable expedition. 
Old Chanticleer no fooner faw him depart, 
than he crowed abundantly in the triumph of 
hrs artifice : for by a harmlcfs ftratagem to 
difappoint the malevolent intentions of thofe 
who are endeavouring to dcprivo us to our 
luin, is not only iiimicent but laudable^ 

F A » L B XLVIJU 

Hhf Eagk mi tbtCr^Wm 

'Tp O miftakc our own talents^ or orsr-iate 
''^ ouir abilities, is always iidicuJous^ and 

fomctime) dangerous. . «, . Aa 
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' An Eagle, from the top of a high mountain^ 
making a floop at a . lamb, pounced it, and 
tore it away to her young. A Crow, who 
had built her neft in a cedar near the foot of 
the rock, obferving what paffed, was ambi- 
tious of performing the fame exploit : and 
darting from her neft, fixed her talons in the 
fleece of another lamb». But neither able to 
move her prey, nor to difentangle her feet, 
ihe was taken by the (hepherd, and carried 
away for his children to play with : who ea- 
gerly enquiring what bird it* was, jr- An hour 
ago, faid he, ihe fancied herfelf an Eagle > 
however, I fuppofe ihe is by this time con- 
vinced that ihe; is but a Crow. 

FABLE XLVIIL 

The Farmer and thi Stag. 

A STAG, who had left at fome diftance 
a pack of hounds, came up to a farmer, 
and defired he would fuffer him to hide him- 
felf in a little coppice which joined to his 
houfe. The Farmer, on condition that he 
would forbear to enter a field of wheat, which 
lay before bim> and was now ready for the 
F4 fickle,. 
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fickle, immediately gave him leave, and pro- 
mifcd not to betray him. The fqui're with his 
train inftantly appeared, and enquired whether 
hehad'not ken the Stag; No, faid the Farmer, 
he has not paiTed this way, I aiTure you : but, 
in order to curry favour at the fame time with 
his worfhip, he pointed flily with his finger to 
the place where the poor bcaft lay concealed. 
This however, the fportfman, intent on his 
game, did not obferve, but parted on with his 
dogs acrofs the very field. As foon as the Stag 
perceived they were gone, he prepared to fteal- 
off, without fpeaking a word. Methinks, 
cr)'ed the Farmer, you might thank me, atleaft,' 
for ihe refuge I have afforded you : Yes, faid" 
the Stag, and had your hands been as honeft 
as your tongue, I certainly fhould j but all th© 
return that a double dealer has to expeA, is a 
juil indignation andcontempt, 

FABLE XLIX. 

The Lion^ the Tyger^ andtbi Fox. 

AL I O N and a Tyger jointly felzed on n 
young fawn, which they immediately 
killed. This they had no fooner performed,* 

than 
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If walked on, without €feig;iiin£ to boiioiir dio 
Qontraaptibk er«ature» even fo ipuch as witk 
«n angry wocd« 

F A B L £ U. 

TheSoahtcmiibeUcdiirhi^ 

IT Isby nomeanspnidcnttojodnioterdifl^ 
with fiich as hftvc it m their powtf to toii* 
)^ upm us their own conditixsos. 

By: Ae intreaties of a Hedge-hog half ftanr« 
cd with cold, a Snake was once perfuaded ta 
receive him into her celK He W3& no fbonev 
entered than his prickles began to be very un-* 
rafy to his companion : upon which, the Snake 
defired he would provide himfelf another lodg- 
ing, as ihe found upon trial, the apartment was 
not large enough to accommodate both. Nay,, 
faid the Hedge-hog, let them that are tmeafy 
in their iltuation exchange it; fer myown 
f a»t, I am vevy well contented where I aa i 
ii you are not, you are welcometo rcfloow 
^¥heMver ^ov Uunk proper* 

FABLE 
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FABLE LIL 

The Trumpeter • 

ATRUMPETER in a certain army 
happened to be taken prifoner. He was 
ordered immediately to execution, but pleaded 
in excufe for himfelf, that it was unjuft a per- 
fon ihould fufFer death, who far from an in- 
tention- of mifchief, did not even wear an of- 
fenfive weapon. So much the rather, replied 
one of the enemy, ihalt thou die ; fince with- 
out any ,defign of fighting thyfelf, thou ex- 
citeft others to the bloody bufinefs : for he 
that is the abettor of a bad adion, is at leaft 
eqUfilly guilty with him that commits it* 

FABLE LIIL 

♦ Vice and Fortune. 

FORTUNE and Vice, according to Plu- 
tarch, had oncea violent conteft, which of 
tfaem bad it moft in their power to make man<* 
* This, fable is abridged from Plutarcby by Lord Bo« 
lis|^»gkf|^ioi bit Fbilolbphisal Trafts. 

kind 
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kind unhappy. Fortune boafled that flie could 
take from mch every external good, and bring 
upon them every external evil. Be it fo, 
replied Vice; but this is by no means fuflSi- 
cient to make them miferable without my 
afiiftance : whereas without yours, I am 
able to render them completely fo ; nay, in' 
^if e too of all your endeavours to make them- 
J^ppy. 

FABLE LIV*. 

The Bear and the Beesi . 

AB E A R happened to be ftung by a Ber, 
and the pain was fo acute, that in the 
madnefs of revenge he ran iilta the gardon 
and overturned the hive, This outrage pro- 
voked their anger to a high degree^ an^ brought 
the fury of the whole fwarm upon him. They 
attacked Ivm with fuch violence, that his life 
was in danger, and it was with the utmoft 
diiEculty that he made his efcape, woundei 
from head to tail. In this defperate condition 
lamentinghis misfortunes, and licking his fores, 
be could not forbear rcflefting how much more 

SKhrifeable 
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advifeable It had been to have patiently ao» 
quiefced under one injury, than thus by am 
unprofitable refentment to have provoked a^ 
thouland^ 
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FABLE I. 

Thi Miller^ his San^ and their /!ju 



AM I LL E R and his Son were driv- 
ing their Afs to market, in order to 
fell him : and that he might get thi- 
ther frefli and in good condition, they drove 
him on gently before them. They had not 
proceeded far, when they met a company of 
travellers. Sure, fay they, you are mi^^hty 
careful of your Afs: methinks one of you 
might as well get up and ride, as fuffer him to 
walk on at his eafc, while you trudge af- 
ter on foot. In compliance with this ad- 
vice, the Old man fet his Son upon the beaft. 

And 
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And now they had fcairc.^vancied a quarter - 
of a mile further, tefo^ip they met another 
company. You- idte young -rogue, faid one of; 
the party, why doh'i fdu get down,, and let your 
poor Father ride ? Upon this, the Old mai^- j 
made his fon difmount, and got up himfelf. 
While they were marching in this msoSei^. 
a third company began to, infult dh^ Fa-^ 
; th^r^vYou hard-hearted unnatural. -wrdCcfiv/ 
' fey they, how can you fuJSFer that poof 
lad to wade through the dirt,, while you; 
like an alderman ride at your eafe ? The 
good-natured Miller flood correfted, and im- 
mediately took his Son up behind him. And 
now the next man they met exclaimed with 
more vehemence and indignation than all the 
reft. Was there ever fiich a couple of lazy 
boobies ! to overload in fo unconfcionable a 
manner a poor di^mb creature, who is far leis. 
able to carry them than they ^e to carry him ! 
The complying Old man would have been half 
inclined to make the trial, had not experience 
by this time fufficiently convinced him, that 
there cannot be a more fruitlefs attei^pt^ thaa* 
to endeavour to plcafe all manluadf^ 



FABLE 
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F A B L E II, 

7ht Sorcerefs. 

NIGHT and filence had now given re- 
pofe to the whole world, when an old ill- 
natured Sorcerefs, in order to exercife her in- 
fernal arts, entered into a gloomy wood, that 
trembled at her approach. The fcene of her 
horrid incantations was within the circumfe- 
rence of a large circle ; in the center of which 
an altar was raifed, where the hallowed ver- 
vain blaxed in triangular flamea, while the 
mifchievous Hag pronounced the dreadful 
Wor4s9 wluch bound all h^ll in obedience to 
ker charms.^ She blows a raging peltilence 
from her lips into the neighbouring folds ; the 
innocent- cattle die^ to aflford a fit facrifice to 
the infernal deities. The moon, by power-^ 
fyi fysXHs drawn down from her orb, enters 
the wood: legions of fpirits from Pluto*s 
lealms appear before the altar, and demand 
her [dtafure. Tell me, faid flie, where I (halt 
jind what I hare loft, my favourite little dog. 
How I-— <ryed they all, enraged-— Impertinent 
Sddame I m\»ft the order of nature be invert^ 
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cd, and the repofe of every creature difturbedj,, 

for the fake of thy little d^gi 

F A B L E IIL 

The Camtlearu 

— . ■ *■ « 

TW O travellers happened on iKeir jour- 
ney to be engaged, in a warm difpute* 
about the colour of the Cameleon. One of 
ihem afErmed it was blue ; that he had feen ifr 
with his own eyes, upon- the naked branch oft 
. a tree, feeding on the air, in avery clear day.. 
The other ftrongly aflerted it was green, and* 
that he bad viewed it very clofely and nfiinute- 
ly on the broad leaf of a fig tree. Both of 
them were pofitive, and the difpute was rifmg;» 
^ a quarrel : but a third perfon luckily com*- 
^g ^79 they agrieed to refer the queiUon toi 
his decifion. Gentlemen, faid the arbitrator^ 
with a fmile of great felf-fatisfa£Uon, you couldr 
not have been more lucky in your reference^ 
as I happen to have caught one of them lafh 
sight : biit indeed you ^e both mi(laken> fon 
the creature is totally black. Black ! impof^ 
iible 1 Nay, quoth the umpire, with great a(W 
iuiaiiice y t|>e mattqr may. f^on be decided, fot 

lio^ 
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i immediately indofed my Camcleon in a little 
paper box, and here it is. So >aying, he drew 
it out of his pocket, opened his box, and be- 
hold it was as white as fnow. T he pofrive 
difputants looked equally furprifed, and equal- 
ly confounded : while the fagacious reptile, 
afluming the air of a philofophcr, thus admo- 
niflied them : Ye children of men, learn dif- 
fidence and moderation in your opinions. 'Tis 
true, you happen, in the prefent inftance, to 
be all in the right, and have only confidered 
the fubje£l under different circumftances : but 
pray, for the future, allow others to have 
eye-dght as well as yourfclves ; and be 
candid enough not to condemn any man for 
judging of things, as they appear to his own 
I view. 

( - 

I F A B L E IV. 

^e TVolfand the Lamb. 

AF,L O C K of fheep were feeding in a 
J meadow, while their dogs were afleep, 

and their fliepherd at a diflance playing on his 
pipe beneath the (hade of a fprcading elm. A 
youn^ unexperienced Lamb obferving a half 

•ft3j:ve 
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FABLE VIIL 

The dlfiontented Afs. . 

IN the depth of winter, a poor Afs prayed 
heartily for the fpring, that he might ex- 
change a cold lodging and a heartlefs trufs of 
ftraw, for a little warm weather and a mouth- 
ful of frefti grafs. In a {hort time, according 
to his wifli, the warm weather, and the frefh 
grafs came on ; but brought with them fo much 
toil and bufmefs, that he was foon as weary 
of the fpring as before of the winter; aiid he 
now became impatient for the approach of fum- 
mer. Summer arrives: but the heat, thehar« 
veft-work, and other drudgeries and inconve- 
niences of the feafon, fet him as far from hap- 
ginefs as before ; which he now flattered him- 
felf would be found in the plenty of autumn. 
But here too he is difappointed ; for what with 
the carrying of apples, roots, fewel for the 
winter, and other provifions, he was in au- 
tumn more fatigued than ever. Having thus 
trod round the circle of the year, in a courfe of 
reftlefs labour, uneafinefs and difappointment; 
and found no feafon, nor ftation of life, vvlth- 

out 
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out its bufincfs and its trouble ; he was forced 
at laft to acquiefce in the cotnfortlefs feafon of 
winter, where his complaint began : convinc- 
ed that in this world every fituation has its in- 
convenience. 

FABLE IX. 

' ' 7}?e two Springs, 

TWO Springs, which iflued from the fame 
mountain, began their courfe together: 
one of them took her way in a filent and gentle 
fiream, while the other ruflied along with ^ ' 
founding and rapid current. Sifter, faid the 
latter, at the rate you move, you will probably 
be dried up before you advance much farther : 
whereas, for myfelf, I will venture a wager, 
that within two or three hundred furlongs I 
ihall become navigable, and after diftributing 
commerce and wealth wherever I flow, I (hall 
majeftically proceed to pay my tribute to the 
^ ocean: fo farewel, dear filler, and patiently 
fubmit to your fate. Her fifter made i\o reply; 
bjut calmly defcending to the meadows below, 
increafed her ftreara by numberlefs little rills, 
which (he collected in her progrefs, till at 
G a ktv^vVv 
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length ihe was enabled to rife into a confider« 
able river: whilft the proud Stream, who had 
the vanity to depend folely upon her own fuf- 
ficiency, continued a ihallow brook, and was 
glad at laft to be helped forward, by throwing 
herfelf in the arms of her defpifed fitter. 

FABLE X. 

7he Rofe and the Butterfly. 

A FINE powdered Butterfly fell in love 
with a beautiful Rofe, who expanded her 
charms in a neighbouring parterre. Matters 
were foon adjufted between them^ and they 
mutually vowed eternal fidelity. The butter- 
fly perfeftly fatisfied with the fuccefs of his 
amour, took a tender leave of his miftrefs, and 
did not return again till noon. What! faid 
the Rofe, when fhe faw him approaching^ is 
the ardent paffion you vowed, fo foon extin- 
guiflied? It is an agefmce you paid me a yifit. 
But no wonder : for I obferved you courting 
by turns' every flower in the garden. You 
little coquet, replied the Butterfly, it well bc- 
becomes;'^^ truely, to reproach me with my 
gallantries j when in fail I only copy the ex- 
ample 
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ample which you yourfelf have fet me. For, 
not to mention the fatisfadtion with which you 
admitted the kifles of the fragrant Zephyr; 
did I not fee you difplaying your charms to 
the bee, the fly* the wafp, and in fliort, encou- 
raging and receiving the addrcflTes of every 
buzzing inkSt that fluttered within your view ? 
If you will be a coquet, you muft expedl to 
find me inconftant. 

FABLE XL 

The Tortolfe and the two Ducks. 

VANITY and idle curiofity are qunlirics 
which generally prove deftrudlve to thofe 
who ru£ftr tbemfelves to be governed by them. 

A Tortoife, weary of pafling her days in the 
fame ob(cure corner, conceived a wonderful 
inclination to vifit foreign countries. Two 
Ducks, whom the frniple Tortoife acquainted 
with her intention, undertook to oblige her 
upon the occafion. Accordingly they told her, 
that if fhe would faften her mouth to the 
middle of a pole, they would take the two 
cndS) and tranfportherwhitherfoeverihediofe 
G 3 tQ 
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FABLE XIIL 
fThe Country Maid and her Milk-paiL 

WHEN men fuffer their imagfnation 
to amufe them with the profpe6l of 
diftant and uncertain improvements of their 
condition; they frequently fuftain real lofles, 
by their inattention to thofe affairs in which 
they are immediately concerned, 

A Country Maid was walking very delibe* 

rately with a Pail of Milk upon her head, when 

fhe fell into the following train of reflexions. 

The money, for which I fhall fell this Milk, 

will enable me to increafe my ftock of eggs to 

three hundred. Thefe eggs, allowing for 

what may prove addle, and what may be dc- 

ftroyed by vermin^ will produce at leaft two 

hundred and fifty chickens. The chickens 

will be fit to carry to market about Chrifhnas, 

when poultry always bear a good price: fo 

that by May-day, I cannot fail of hayjng 

money enough topurchafc anewgown. Green 

— let me confider, — yes, green becomes my 

complexion beft, and green it fliall be. In 

this 
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this drcfs I will go to the fair, where all the 
young fellows will ftrive to have me for 2 
partner : but I fliall perhaps refufe every one 
of them, and with an air of difdain tofs from 
them T ranfported with this triumphant 
thought, (he could not forbear adting with 
her head what thus paiTed in her imagination, 
when down came the Pail of Milk, and with 
it all her imaginary happinefs. 

FABLE XIV. 

The Cormorant and the FiJIus, 

IT is very imprudent to truft an enemy, or 
even a ftranger, fo far as to put one's fclf 
in his power. 

A Cormorant whofe eyes were become fo 
dim by age, that he could not difcern his prey 
at the bottom of the waters, bethought him- 
felf of a ftratageai to fupply his wants. Hark 
you friend, faid he to a Gudgeon, whom he 
obferved fwimming near the furface of a certain 
canal, if you have any regard for yourfelf or 
your brethren, go this moment and acquaint 
them from me, that the owner of this piece 
G 5 «f 
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of water is determined to drag it a week hence. 
The Gudgeon immediately fwam away, and 
made his report of this terrible news to a ge- 
neral affembly of the fiflies : who.unanimouf- 
]y agreed to fend him back as their embalTadot 
to the Cormorant. The purport of his com- 
miffion was to return him their thanks for the 
intelligence ; and to add their intreaties, thai 
as he had been fo good as to inform them of 
their danger, he would be gracioufly pleafed 
to put them into a method of efcaping it. That 
I will moft readily, .returned the artful Cor- 
morant, and affift you with my beft fervices 
into the bargain. You have only to coiled! 
yourfelves together at the top of the water, 
and I will undertake to tranfport you one by 
one to my own refidence, by the fide of a fo- 
litary pool, to which no creature but myfell 
ever found the way. The projeft was per- 
fe<3:ly approved by the unwary fifhes, and with 
great expedition performed by the deceitful 
Cormorant ; who having placed them in a 
fhallow water, the bottom of which his eye 
could eafily difcern, they were all devoured by 
him in their turns, as his hunger or luxury 
required. 

FABLE 
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F A B L E XV. 

The Aiheijl and the Acorn, 

IT was the fool who faid in his heart, There 
is no God: into the breaft of a wife man • 
fuch a thought could never have entered. One* 
of thofe refined reafoners, commonly called 
Minute Phllofophers, was fitting at his eafe 
beneath the (hade of a large oak, while at his 
fide the weak branches of a pumpion trailed 
upon the ground^AXhis threw our great lo- 
gician into his ol^Vpftck of reafoning againft 
providence. Is !S:' confiftent with common 
fenfe, faid he, that infinite wifdom fhould 
create a large and (lately tree, with branches 
of prodigious ftrength, only to bear fo fmall 
and infignificant a fruit as an Acorn ? Or that 
fo weak a ftem, as that of a pumpion, ftiould 
be loaded with fo difproportioned a weight? 
A child may fee the abfurdity of it. In the 
midft of this curious fpeculation, down dropt. 
an Acorn, from one of the higheft branches 
of the oak, full upon his head. How fmall a 
trifle m^y overturn the fyftems of mighty phi- 
lofophers ! Struck with the accident, he could 

not 
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jiot help crying out, How providential it fs 

that this was not a pumpion ! 

FABLE XVL 

The Lynx and the Mole. 

UNDER thecovert of a thick wood, at 
the foot of a tree, as a Lynx lay whet- 
ting his teeth, and waiting for his prey ; he 
cfpied a Mole half buried under a hilloc of her 
own raifing, Alas, poor creature,* faid the 
Lynx, how much I pity thee ! Surely Jupiter 
has been very unkind, to debar thee from the 
light of the day which rejoices the whole crea- 
tion. Thou art certainly not above half alive; 
and it would be doing thee a fervice, to put 
an end to fo unanimated a being. I thank 
you for your kindnefs, replied the Mole, but 
I think I have full as much vivacity as my 
ftate and circumftances require. For the reft, 
I am perfeftly well contented with the facul- 
ties which Jupiter has allotted me, who I am 
fure wants not our direfiion in diftributing his 
gifts with propriety. I have not, 'tis true, 
your piercing eyes) but I have ears which an- 
fwer all my purpofes full as well. Hark ! fer 
3 «* 
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example, I am warned, by a noife which I 
hear behind you, to fly from danger. So 
faying, he flunk into the earthy while a ja- 
velin from the arm of a hunter pierced the 
quick-fighted Lynx to the heart. 

FABLE XVII. 

72^ SpidiT and the Silkworm. 

H OW vainly wepromifcourfelves, thatour 
flimzy produ£tions will be rewarded with 
immortal honour ! A Spider, bufied in fpread- 
ing his web from one fide of a room to the 
other, was afked by an induftrious Silkworm, 
to what end he fpent fo much time and la- 
bour, in making fuch a number of lines and 
circles ? The Spider angrily replied. Do not 
difturb me, thou ignorant thing : I tranfmit 
my ingenuity to pofterity, and fame is the ob- 
]tSt of my wiflies. Juft as he had fpoken, a 
chambeniiaid, coming into the room to feed 
her Silkworms, faw the Spider at his work ; 
and with one ftroke of her broom, fwept him 
away, and deftroyed at once his labours, and 
his hopes of famet 

FABLE 
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of religion, in the palaces of royalty, or in 
the ftately domes of minifters of ftate : but as 
it my be my ill fortune to.be there denied ad- 
mittance, enquire for fome cottage where 
Contentment has a bower, and there you will 
certainly find me. Ah, my dear companions, 
faid Reputation very eameftly, you I per- 
ceive, when miffing, may poffibly be recover- 
ed} but take care, I intreat you, always to 
keep fight of me, for if I am once loft, I am 
never to be retrieved. 

F A B L E XX. 

The Court of Death, 

DEATH, the king of terrors, was dc^ 
termined to chufe a prime minifter; and 
his pale courtiers, the ghaftly train of difeafes, 
were all fummoned to attend: when each pre- 
ferred his claim to the honour of this illuf- 
trious office. Fever urged the numbers he 
deftroyed; cold Palfy fet forth his pretenfions 
by fhaking all his limbs; and Dropfy, by his 
fwelled unwieldy carcafe. Gout hobbled up, 
and alledged his great power in racking every 
i^int) and Aflhnu's inability to fpeak, was a 

firongs 
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3jig, though filent argument in favour of 
claim. Stone and Cholic pleaded their 
lence ; Plague, his rapid progrefs in de* 
i£tion; and Confumption, though flow, 
ifted that he was fure. In the midft of this 
itention, the court was difturbed with the 
fe of mufic, dancing, feafting, and revel- 
when immediately entered a lady, with 
>old lafcivious air, and a flulhed and jovial 
mtenance: Ihe was attended on one hand 
a troop of cooks and bacchanals $ and on 
other by a train of wanton youths and 
ifels, who danced half naked to the fofteft 
deal mftruments ; her name was Iktem- 
lANCE. She waved her hand, and thus 
refled the' crowd of Difeafes. Give way, 
fickly band of pretenders, nor dare to vie 
h my fuperior merits in the fervice of this 
at Monarch. Am not I your parent? the 
tior of your beings? Do ye not derive your 
irer of Shortening human life almoft wholly 
n me? Who then fo fit as myfelf for this 
lortant office? The griefly Monarch grin- 
a fmile of approbation, placed her at his 
It hand, and fhe immediately became his 
7^ favourite, and principal minifler. 

FABLE 
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FA B L E XXI. 
Indujirf and Sloths 

HOW many live in the world as ufelefs, 
as if they had never been born ! They 
paTs through life like a bird through the air, 
and leave no track behind them: wafte the 
prime of their days in deliberating what they 
jQball do> and bring them to a period^, without 
coming to any determination. 

An indolent young man, being a&ed why 
he lay in bed fo long, jocofely and oarelefsly 
anfwered —Every morning of my life I am 
hearing caufes. I have two fine^girls, their 
names are Induftry and Sloth, clofe at my 
bed fide, as foon as ever I awake, prefling their 
different fuits. One intreats me to get up, the 
other perfuades me to lie ftill: and then they 
alternately give me various reafons, why I 
fhould rife, and why I Ihould not. This de- 
tains me fo long, as it is the duty of an im- 
partial judge to hear all that can be faid on 
either fide, that before the pleadings are over^ 
it is time to go to dinner. 

FABLE 
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FABLE XXIL 
The Hare* 5 Ears. 

AN elk having accidently gored a lion, the 
monarch was fo exafperated, that he fcnt 
forth an edift, commanding all horned beafts, 
on pain of death, to depart his dominions, A 
Hare obferving the fliadow of her ears, was 
much alarmed at their long and lofty appear- 
ance; and running to one of her friends, ac- 
quainted him that (he was refolved to quit the 
country. For fliould I happen, faid flie, how- 
ever undcfignedly, to give offence to my fir- 
periors, my Ears may be conftrued to come 
within the horn-aft. Her friend fmiledat her 
apprehcnfions : and afked how it was poffible 
that Ears could be miftaken for horns? Had 
I no more Ears than an Oftrich, replied the 
Hare, I would not truft them in the hands of 
an informer: for truth and innocence are ar- 
g\iments of little force, againft the logic of 
power and malice in conjunflion. 
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FABLE XXIIL 
T}}e Hermit and the Bear* 

AN imprudent friend often does as muck 
mifchief by his too great zeal, as the 
worft enemy could effeft by his malice. 

A certain Hermit having done a good office 
to a Bear, the grateful creature was fo feniibic 
of his obligation, that he begged to be admit*^ 
ed as the guardi^ and companion of his fo^ 
litude. The Hermit willingly accepted his 
offer, and conducted him to his cell, where 
they pafled their time together in an amicable 
manner. One very hot day, the EFermit hav- 
ing laid him down to fleep, the officious Bear 
employed himfelf in driving away the flies 
from his patron's face. But in fpite of al] hit 
care, one of the flies perpetually returned to 
the attack, and at laft fettled upon the her- 
mit's nofe. Now I fhall have you mofl: cer-* 
tainly, faid the Bear^ and with the beft in- 
tentions imaginable, gave h'lm a violent blow 
on the face; which very cffe£lually indeed 
demolifhed the fly, but at the fame time moft 
terribly bruifed the face of his bene&Aor, 
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FABLE XXIV. 

The Paffittger and the Pibt. 

IT had blown a violent ftorm at fea, and 
the whole crew of a large veflcl were in 
imminent danger of Ihipwreck. After the 
rolling of the waves was fomewhat abated, a 
certain Paflenger who had never been at fea 
before, obferving the Pilot to have appeared 
wholly unconcerned even in their greatefl: 
danger, bad the curiofity to afk him what death 
bis father died. What death ? faid the Pilot 
why he perifhed at fea, as my grandfather did 
before him. And are you not afraid of trufting 
yourfelf to an element that h^s {H-oved thus 
fatal to your family ? Afraid ! by no means 
why, we muft all die : is not your father 
dead? Yes, but he died in his bed. And 
why then are you not afraid of trufting yourfelf 
to your bed ? Becaufe I am there perfedly fe- 
cure. It may be fo, replied the Pilot ; but 
if the hand of providence is equally extend- 
ed over all places, there is no more reafon for 
me to be afraid of going to fea, than for you to 
be afraid of going to bed, 

FABLE 
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FABLE XXV. 

The partial Judge. 

A FARMER came to a neighbouring 
Lawyer, cxpreffing great concern for 
an^ accident which he faid had juft happened. 
One of yoixr oxen, continued he, has been 
gored by an unlucky bull of mine, and I 
fliould be glad to know how I am to make 
you reparation. Thou art a very honeft fel- 
low, replied the Lawyer, and wilt not think 
it unrcafonable, that I expedt one of thy oxen 
in return. It is no more than juftice, quoth 
the Farmer, to be furej but what^did I fay ? — 
I miftake — It is your bull that has killed one 
of my oxen. Indeed ! fays the Lawyer, that 
alters the cafe : I muft enquire into the aiFair ; 
and if— And if I faid the Farmer — the bufi- 
nefs I fin^ would have been concluded with- 
out an if^ had you been as ready to do juftice 
tq others as to exad it from them. 
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: ; . FABLE XXVL 

|>- TbiFix thai bad bft bis 7mI. 

-^, 

A FOX having been unwarily caught in 
a trap, with much ftruggling and diffi- 
culty at length difengaged himfelf; not how- 
';^ever without being obliged to leave his tail 
\ behind him. The joy he felt at his efcape, 
"was fomewhat abated when he began to con- 
fider the price he had paid for it; and he was 
a good deal mortified by reflcdting on the 
ridiculous figure he fhould make among his 
brethren, without a tail.' In the agitation of 
his thoughts upon this occafion, an expedient 
occurred to him which he refolved to try, in 
order to remove this difgraceful fingularity. 
With this view he ailcmbled his tribe toge- 
ther, and fet forth in a moil elaborate fpecch 
how much he had at heart whatever tended to 
the public weal : he had often thought, he 
faid, . on the length and bufhinefs of their tails ; 
was verily perfuaded that it was much more 
burthenfome than ornamental, and rendered 
them befides an eafier prey to their enemies. 
He earneftly recommended it to them there- 
I fore. 
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fore, to difcharge themfelves of fo ufelefs andL 
dangerous an incumbrance. M]|^good friend» 
replied an old Fox, who had lifiened very at- 
tentively to his harangue, we are much ob- 
liged to you, no doubt, for the concern you 
exprefs upon our account: but .pray tura 
about before the company, for I cannot for 
my life help fufpeding, that you would not 
he quite fo folicitous to eafe us off our tailS) if 
you had not unluckily loft your own. 

FABLE XXVn. 

The Nobleman and bis Son. 

A CERTAIN nobleman, much infcaed 
by^ iiiperftition, dreamed one night that 
his only Son, a youth about fifteen years of 
age, was thrown from his horfe as he was 
hunting, and killed upon the fpot. This idle 
dream made fo ftrong an impreffion upon the 
weak and credulous father, that he formed a 
refolution never more to fufFer his Son to par- 
take of this his favourite diverfion. The next 
morning that the hounds went out, the young 
man rcquefted permiffion to follow them^ but 
inftcad of receiving it, as ufual, his father ac- 
quainted 
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quainted him with his dream, and peremp- 
torily enjoined him to forbear the fpoit. The 
youth, greatly mortified at this unexpected rc- 
fufal, left the room much difconcerted, and it 
was with fome difficulty that he reftrained his 
paffion from indecently breaking out in his fa- 
ther's prcfence. But upon his return to his 
own apartment, paffing through a gallery of 
pi^ures, in which was a piece reprefenting a 
Company of gypfies telling a country girl her 
fortune.— *Tis owing, faid he, to a ridiculous 
fuperftition of the fame kind with that of this 
fimple wench, that I am debarred from one 
of the principal plcafures of my life: at the 
fame time, with great emotion, he ftruck his 
hand againft the canvas; when a nifty old 
nail behind the pifture ran far into his wrift. 
The pain and anguifh of the wound threw 
the youth into a violent fever, which proved 
too powerful for the (kill ofthephyfcians, and 
in a few days put an end to his Hfe : illuftrat- 
ing an obfervation, that an over-cautious at- 
tention to avoid evils, often brings them upon 
us: and that we arc frequently thrown head- 
long into misfortunes by the very means wc 
make ufe of to avoid them, 

H FABLE 
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FABLE XXVIU. 
Ji^Uir and tb$ fl$rdfiium. 

A HERDSMAN milTed a jrpung heifer 
out of his grounds, and, after having 
diligently fought for it ijp vain, when he could 
by no other means gain intell^nce-oTit, be- 
took himfelf at laft to his prayers. Great- 
Jupiter, faid be, Ihew me but the villain who 
has done me tbis injury, and I will give thee 
in faoifiee the fineft kid frogi n^y flock. He 
had no (boner uttered his petition, than turn- 
ing the corner of a wood, he was ftnick with 
the fight of a monftrous lion, preying on the 
carcafeofhi$beifen Trembling and pale, O 
Jupiter, cried he, I offered thee a kid if thou 
wouldft grant my petition: I now offer thee 
a bull, if thou wilt deliver m^ firom the con- 
fequenceofit. 



FABLE 
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FABLE XXDL 
-Jh M^k^mdiht OwL 

AN £ttg)e and m Owl bavjng 4ntf fe4 ui«» 
to » kftgufs of mutual amity, «i^ ^ th« 
articled pf their treaty was^ tH^ tho former 
iiimtld not prey upon the youag|iAg« of the 
latter. ButtelLme, faid the Ow], ihould you 
kunrmj Utde onest tf you wei?^ tp fee them? 
Indeed I iboiild not, rej^jed the j£agle; but 
if y(Hi dcfi^ribe them to me« it wiU he fuiE« 
ctent. You are to obfenr^ then, npturi^d the 
OwI» in the Brtt place^ that the charming 
j:reatiire8 we f^d^y w^U-^apiedi in the 
ncKti that tbei«e 13 a remarkable fwe^tnei^ and 
^ivmif in theif counteiiaijQce9 i f^ni then theire 
is fomething in their voices fo peculiarly 

melodious — 'Tis enough, interrupted 

the £i^gl(3i by thefe marks I cannot fail of 
diftii^goUhuig ti^em : and you S^y depend up- 
pn th^r nev^r receiving any iryury from me. 
Ithuppeaed w}t long afterwards^ as the. Eagle 
WM uppn-ibp wing inqueft of bis prey, th^t 
he difcovered amidft the ruins of an old caftlc 
a neft of grim-faced, ugly bir(Js, with gloomy 
Hz ' coun* 
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countenances, and a voice like that of the fu- 
ries. Thefe undoubtedly, faid he, cannot be 
the offspring of my friend, and fo I Qiall ven- 
ture to make free with them. He had fcarce 
finifhed his repaft and departed, when the 
Owl returned i .who, finding nodiing of her 
brood remaining but fome fragments of the 
mangled carcafes, broke out into the moft 
bitter exclamations againfl the cruel and per- 
fidious author of her calamity. A neighbour* 
ing Bat^ who over-heard her lamentations, 
and liad been witnefs to what had pafTed be- 
tween her and the Eagle, very gravely, told 
herj that (he had nobody to blame for this 
misfortune but herfelfj whofe blind preju- 
dices in favour of her children, had prompted 
her to give fuch a defcription of them, as did 
not refemble them in any one fingle feature or 
quality. 

Parents Ihould very carefully guard againft 
that weak partiality towards their children, 
which renders them blind to their failings and 
imperfedtions : as no difpofition is more like- 
ly to prove prejudicial to their future welfare. 
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FABLE XXX. 

The Plague among the Btajis. 

AMORTAL difteniper once raged %^ 
mong the Beafts, and fwept away prodi- 
gious numbers*^ After it had continued fome 
time without abatement, it was concluded 
in an affembly of the brute creation to be 
a judgment inflifted upon them for their, fins, 
and a day was appointed for a general confef- 
fion; when it was agreed, that he who ap- 
peared to be the greateft fmner, fhould fufFer 
death, as an atonement for the reft. The 
Fox was appointed father confeffor upon the 
occaiion j and the Lion with great generofity 
condefcended to be the firft in making public 
confeffion. For. my part, faid he, I muft own 
I have been an enormous offender; I have 
killed many innocent flieep in my time ; nay 
once, but it was a cafe of neceiBty, I made a 
meal of the (hepherd. The Fox, with much 
gravity, acknowledged that thefe in any other 
than the king would have been inexpiable 
crimes; but that his majefty had certainly a 
right to a few fiUy (heep, nay and to the fliep- 
H s herd 
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herd too, in a cafe of nfcceffity. The judg- 
ment of the Fox was^ apf>1audbd by all the fu« 
perior favages j and the Tyger, the Leopard, 
the Bear, and the Wolf, made confeffion of 
many enormities of the like fanguinary na- 
ture: which were ^1 palliated ot excused 
with the fame lenity and mercy j- and their 
crimei accounted fo venial, as icarce to de- 
ibnre the name a£ ofiences. At laft, a poor 
penitent A&, with great contrition acknow- 
ledged^ that once going through the paribn's 
meadow,^ being very hungry, and tempted by 
the fweetnefs of the gra&^ he bad ccopt a little 
of it, not more however in quantity than the 
tip of his tongue: he was very forry for the 
mifdemeanour, and hoped — Hopel exclaimed 
the Fox with fingular zeal, what canft thou 
hope for, after the commiiHon of fo heinous , 
a crime? What! eat the parfon's gra&! O 
iacrilege f This, this is the flagrant' wicked- 
sieis, my brethren, which has drawn the 
wrath of heaven upon our heads, and this the 
notorious ofieader, whofe death muft. tnake 
atonem^it for all our tranfgreffic&s. Soi fiiy*- 
tags be ordered his entrails for &l:rifices aii4 
the reft cif thd beafts went t» dkmar upoo Us 
Garc^€» 

FABLE 
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FABLE XXXI. 
Tbe GMy the CocJt^ and th$ young Moufi. 

AYOUNQ Moufe, ^f^ht> ha* fccn very 
litde of die world, came running one day 
to his miKfaer 10 great hafte — O mother, fai J 
hmf I am frigbred dlmoft to death! I have feen 
the flinft eoccraofdinar]f creature that evev vras. 
Ho has a fien:e angi^ look, and ftruts about 
ttpon two kg9. A ftrange piece of flefh- grows 
Mi kra-bMd^ 2Ai another un^r his throat, as 
Md«ai Mdodk He flai^ped his arme againfl his 
fidM) «l if ke iafettdedf tk) rife into the air; 
attdftx«l^ng Out hi$ h^adl, he opened a fliaq)- 
poimtlt 4l<^uA fi» wide^ that I thought he was 
preparing to fwallow me up: then he roared 
at me fo h omb^ - that I trembled every joint, 
and was glad to run home as faft as I could. 
If I bad not been fiightened away by this ter- 
rible monfter, I was juft going to commence 
a^i acqptt&^tance wkh the pcetrieft creature 
ymi vm faw. Siie bad: a (oh furr Ikin, thicker 
than; aor^ and ail beautifuUy fbeaked with 
bBdk and grey;, with amadeft look, and a 
doaieahoav fd hambb and eoamoua, that mo- 
H 4 thought 
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thought I could have fallen in love with her. 
Then (he had a fine long tail, which fhe 
waved about fo prettily, and looked fo ear- 
neftly at me, that I do believe Ihe was jult 
going to fpeak to me, when the horrid mon- 
fter frighosned me away. Ah, my dear child, 
faid the mother, you have efcaped being de- 
voured, but not by that monfter you was fo 
much afraid' of: which in truth wzs only a 
bird, and would have done you no manner of 
harm. Whereas the fweet creature, of whom 
you feem fo fond, was no other than a Cstt ; 
who, under that hypocritical countenance, 
conceals the moil inveterate hatred to all our 
race, and fubfifts entirely by devouring Mice. 
Learn from thi$ incident, my dear, never 
whilft you live to rely on outward appearances* 

FABLE XXXIL 

The Farmer and his Dog. • 

A FARMER who had juftftcppcd into 
the field to mend a gap in one. of his 
fences, found at hb return the cradle^ where 
he had left his only child afleep, turned lipfide 
down, the cloatbs all torn and bloody, and 

his 
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his dog lying 'near it befmeared alfowith . 
blood. Immediately conceiving that the crea- 
ture had deftroyed his child, he inftantly dafli— 
ed out his brains vfkh the hatchet in his hand : 
when turning up the cradle, he found hi? cbild^ 
unhurt, and an enormous ferpent lying dead 
on the floor, killed by that £aithful dog, 
whofe courage and fidelity in preferving the 
life of his fon . deferved another kind of re- 
ward, Thefe afFefting circumftances afford- 
ed him a ftriking leiTon, how- dangerous it 
is too haftily to give way to the blind impulfe 
of a fudden pailion. 

FABLE XXXin. 

Thi Gnat and the Bee. 

A GNAT half ftarved with cold and 
pinched with hunger,, came early one 
morning to a bee-hive, begged the relief of 
charity, and offered ta teach mufk in the fa- 
mily, on the humble terms of diet and lodg- 
ing. The Bee received her petitioner with a 
cold civility, and defired ta be excufedL I 
bring up all my children, faid fhe, to my own 
ufeful tnfle^ that they may be able when they 
H 5 grow 
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gmw up» to get an honeft livelihociri by their 
iai^t&xf* Befubsy. hpw do you tfaink Z cquU 
be (q ifaprucbnt aa to teach them an an» \irtikb 
I: &6 b^ reduced iu Piofeffi^r to indigezace sOid 
beggaiy f 

thiQtiifmdihiBfigk* 

AN OvLfatUJnkiiig ia the trwlcof.a bol*- 
iow. titte, und arr aigoft} th« bri^^^ia of 
tbe Am. What is the ufe of its. bfrnoks^ igid 
ihe, but to dazzle ones eyes fo that one can- 
not fee a mouKc ? For my par^ I am at a lofs 
to conceive for what purpofe fo glaring an ob* 
je£t was created^ Wff had certaiiUy been much 
better without it. O fool ! replied an Eagle 
perched on ^branch of the bxosi tree, to rail 
at ^cejlepce which thou caoft npt tafte ; ig* 
norsmt tb^ tbe fauU is not in die iiin> but ia. 
tbyfelft^ Alls 'tis true, have not faculties ta 
iffkl^rftand) nor powers to enjoy the benefit 
ClT it : but muft the bufmefs and the pleafures 
«f the world be obftru^ted, that an Owl may. 
ciitch tfiiQ^i 

FABLE 
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PABI.E XXXV. 

A£TOI^» bAwrtg fiirftikadf him&If with 
feaflirig toe luxuriotifly* <mi die cMoafe of 
a Mfiltf boa£^ wits ftized w^th a viotent and 
rfangerbtn rfrfowteh The-bcafhi ctf- tlM forcft 
ffockdt lA'griMViniiihBeltt^ pay th^ir refpe^ 
to him upon the o^eafioti) and fcayce one was 
abfent except the Fox. The Wolf, an ill- 
natured and malieieHs bva^^ Criaed diis oppor* 
portunity to accufe the Fox of pride, ingrati- 
tude and* difaffeAioA- to his* majefty. In the 
midft of his inveftive, the Fox entered j who 
having heard parr of the Wolfs accufatlon, 
and ohfepving the Lion's countenance to be 
kindling into wrath, thus adroitly excufed 
himfelf, and retorted upon hts accufer. I fee 
many h^re,' who with mere lip fdrvice have 
pretended to fli6W' you their loyalty; but for 
my part, f{K>m die moment I heard of your 
majefty's illnefs, negledting ufelefs compli-* 
snents, I emjdc^ed myfelf day and night to 
enquire among the moft learned phyficiansi 
an in&Mibk remedy for your diieaft, and have 

1 at 
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at length happily been informed of one. Tt is 
a plaifter made of part of a Wolf? ftin, taken 
warm from his back, and laid to your majefty*s 
ftomach. This remedy was no fooner pro« 
pofed, 'than it w^ determined that the expe- 
riment fhould be tried: and whilft the opera- 
tion was performing; the Fox, with a far- 
caftic fmile, whifpered this ufeful maxim in 
the Wolfs .car— --^If you would be life from 
hann yourfelf, learn for the future not to me- 
ditate mifcbief againft others. 

FABLE 3CXXVI. 

Tht Blind Man and the Lame. 

> TPI S from our wants and infirmities that 
J- almoft all the connexions of fociecy 
take their rife. 

A Blind man, being flopped in a bad piece 
of road, meets with a Lame man, and in- 
treats him to guide him through the difficulty 
he was got into. How can I do that, replied 
the Lame man, fmce I am fcarce able todrag 
myfelf along? but as you appear to be very, 
ftrong, if you will carry me, we will feekour 

fortunes 
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fbrtunestogether. It will then be my inte- 
rcft to \^n you of any thing that may ob- 
ttruSt your way : your feet . (hall be my feet^ 
and my eyes yours. With all my heart, re- 
turned the Blind manj let us render each 
other our mutual fervices. So taking his lame 
companion on his back, they by means of their 
union travelled on with fafety and pleafure. 

FABLE XXXVn. 

The LioHy the Beafy the Monkey ^ and the Fox* . 

THE Tyrant of the foreft iffued a procla- 
mation, commanding all his fubje£ls to 
repair immediately to his royal den. Amoiig^ 
the. reft the Bear made his appearance: but 
pretending' to be oiFended with the fteams 
which iiTued from the monarch's apartments, 
he was imprudent enough to hold his nofe In 
his majefty*s prefence. This infolence was fo 
highly refented, that the Lion in a rage laid 
him dead at his feet* The Monkey, obferv- 
ing what had pafTed, trembled for his carcafe; 
and attempted to conciliate favour by the mod 
abjed flatteiy. He began with protefting, that 
for his part, he thought the apartments were. 

per-' 
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perAimed^ mth Ara^an ^ic€^ an^ ^ftdatls^ 
kig^ agt^frit tftii ruddnipft ^f" th« Bear, tAmiwi 
t)i6 beauty ef ills' mj^eflj^'s p«vrv fo^ ha^^ilys 
fonhe^i Ite fftidy «^ e^rrefir the iiifolQ!Ute43f: 
clowfis; This^' fidfi^me aidu£aJoii> inft^a^cf 
beihg retti^ fi9 tie enpeSttd^ proved m>teft* 
offenfi^^ tfliin the FU4«iief8^oit th«B»a#t afid; 
the c5(nsrdf'M«idei^li^'iVl$lie iiHmfi49r m^ 
tended by the fide of Sir Bruin. And now his 
majefty ca^- ki^ •fi upon^ tlie- Fox. Well, 
Reynard, faid he, and what fcent do you dif- 
coMT htt^Grni^uce; nefiftA the^cMtiow^ 
Fox, my nofe was never efteemed my moft 
dtftuigQifliing kxiia: and at preient I would* 
\ff 11^ means, vtnture to give my opitiiftn, as 
I have unfortunately got a^ terrible, cold; 

F ABLE XXXVHI. 

A FORMAL folemn Owl had many yw« 
made his habitation ia'a^ grove amongft 
the ruins of anold monaftery^ and* had pdred 
iS^ofbenonfome moiddy manufcripts, tfaeftu* 
Did relicks of a monkifh librapy, that h« grew- 
ielifedted'With^ the pride and ped^if^ of th«- 

place; 
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place; and miftaking gravity for wifdom, 
would fit whole days widi his eyes half ihut, 
fancying himfelf profoundly learned. It hap- 
pened, as he fate one evening, half buried in 
meditation, and half afleep, that a Nightin- 
g^ unluckily perching near Um, began her 
mdodious lays. He ftarted fronv his reverie, 
and withal horrid fcreech interrupting her (bag 
--«fie gone, cried he, tUxQu impertineat min^ 
ibel, nor diftraA with noiiy- diflbnance my 
fublims contemplations; and know, vain 
fonglfter, that harmOny coofifts in truth alone,, 
which is Joined by laborious fludy ;' and not 
in languiihiiig .notes,^ fit only to footh the ear 
of a loye-fick maid* Conceited pedant, re- 
turned the Nightingale, whofe wifdom lies 
only in the feathers^ that muffle up thy un^ 
meaning face; nouific is a natural and rational, 
entertainment, and though not adapted to the 
ears of an Owl, has ever been reliihed and 
admired by ail who are pofiefied of true tafte 
and elegance. 
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•* diis is wonderous wHe> replied the young 
*^ Fox ; but for my part, I am reMved not 
** u> ftir till I hw9 eateti as much a» will Serve 
** me a whole week : for who would be mad 
" enough to return hither? when it is certain 
*• the owner of thefc fowU wilt watch for ufl, 
** and if he ihould catch t!s> would certainly 
** put us to death." After this ihort difeourfe^ 
each purfued his own fcheme: the young Fox 
eat till he burft himfelf, and had fcarcely 
ftrength to reach his hole before he died. The 
old one, who xKoiight it rtiuch better to deny 
"his appetite for the prefent, and lay up pro- 
vificm for the future, returned the nipcC day» 
jttd was killed by the farmer. Thuft every age 
has its peculiar vice: the youn{(Uffegr I^ tbcif 
iniatiaUe thirft after pleafureri aa4 the M^ hf 
their incorrigible and in<^dinace avarice 

FABLE XLL 

The ammUd-akvL 

A YOUNG Owl^ Mvuig acddeBtttll^ 
feen \AsMi in a cjTyftal fountain^ coir-- 
ceivedthe bigheft oj^iet^ of kis perfontd per- 
fe&iens. Tis timc» (aid iir, that Hjnnen 

fhould 
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(hould give me children as beautiful as myfelf^ 
to be the glory cS the nighty and the ornament 
pf our groves. What pity would it be, if 
die race of the moft accomplifhed of birds 
fiiould be extind for want of a mate ! Happy 
the female who is deftined to Ipend her life 
with me ! Full of thefe felf-approving thoughts 
he intreated the Crow to propofe a match be- 
tween him and the royal daughter of the Eagle. 
Do you imagine, faid the Crow, th^t the 
noble Eagle, whofe pride it is to gaze on the 
brighteft of the heavenly luminaries, will con- 
fent to* marry his daughter to you, who can- 
not & much as open your eyes M^iilft it is day- 
]ight? Biit the ielf -conceited Owl was dea£ 
to all that his friend could urge; who after 
much perfuafion, was at length prevailed up- 
on tD undertake the commiffiom His propo- 
iol was received in the manner that might be 
exp c a edi the king of. birds laughed him to 
fcom.' However, being a monarch of fomc 
huincnir, he ordered him to acquaint the Owl 
that i£ he would meet him, the next morning 
jtfun^Bfsin.themiddleof the iky, he would 
confeal to give biaa his daughftsr in^marriagew 
The ggjfMtrtyttiou^ owl undertook to per&m^ 
the condition^ but keioK dazxied with the 

fun^ 
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fable xliil 

Tbi two H^rfgu 

TW O liorf^ ¥Wl« travelling the rDad to- 
gether $ one loaded with a fack of flour, 
the oAter with a fum of iRGney, The latter, 
IM'Ottd of his fplendid tsurtben, tofled up his 
head with an air of confcious fuperiority, and 
every now and then caft a look of contempt 
Hpon bis humble companion. In paffing thro' 
a wood, they weFenaet'by a gang of highway* 
men, who immediately &is^ upon the horfe 
that was carrying the treafure : but the fpiritod 
fteed not being altogether difpofed to ftand fo 
quietly as was neceflary for their puipofe^they 
beat him moft unmercifully, and after f^oM* 
derkig him of his boafted lea^, left him ta la-^^ 
ment at his leifure the cruel bruifes he had jpe«> 
ceived. Friend, faid his defpifed companion 
to him, who had now reafen to nmnph in 
his turn, diftinguiflied pofts are often danger- 
ous to diofe who poflefs them : if you bad 

H^rved a miller, as I do, you might have tra- 

Hrdledtbe road unmoleftcd. 

^ FABLE 
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FABLE XhlV. 
The Dove and thi Jnt. 

WE ihould nlwajs be ready to do good 
offices^ even to the meaneft^of our 
fellow cfeatuF€$i as tber€ is no one to whofe 
affiftfincc we laay aot, upon iome occafion or 
cthert i>e greatly lenelebted. 

A Dore wts fippiog ffojoi ^ banks of a 
iiTukt, whcAAit Ant, who wa$ at tfae fame 
time trailing a gnin of c^rn along the edge 
^tbebrGokyisadveiteiitly feUin. The Dove 
obfimriiig tlie iudlpld^ infeft flniggUng in vain 
to reach die ihorey yntB touched with com* 
paffion; and ])liicking a bidde of grafs, drop- 
ed it into the SgKasn ; by means of which the 
poor Anty like a flup^wreck'd biiw upon a 
fdank, got iafe to land. She had (carccly ar- 
rived there, «i^ea fhe perceived a fo-wler juft 
going to difchai^ his piece at her deliverer : 
upon whidi flie inftantly crept up his foot 
and fiung him on the ankle* The fportfman 
fiarting) occafioncd a ruftling among the 
bou|^ which alarmed the dove, who imme- 
diately 
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diltely fprung up, and by that means efcaped 
the danger with v^ich (he was threatened. 

FABLE XLV. 

The Parrot. 

A CERTAIN widower, in order to amufb 
his folitary hours, and in fome meafure 
fupply the converfation of hi3. departed help- 
mate of loquacious memory, determined to 
purchafc a Parrot. With this view, he applied 
to a dealer in bird$. Who fhewed him a large 
colleSion of parrots of various kinds. Wljilft 
they were exercifing their talkative talents be- 
fore him, one repeating the cries of the town, 
anbther afking for a cup of fack, and a third 
bawling out for a coach, he obferved a green 
parrot, perched in a thoughtful manner at a 
diftahce upon the foot of a table : And fo 
-you, my grave gentleman, faid he, are' quite 
filent. To which the Parrot replied, like a 
philofophical bird, *' I think the more," 
Pleafed with this fenfible anfwer, oiir wi- 
dower immediately paid down his price, and 
took home the bird, conceiving great things 
from a creature, who had given fo ftriking a 

^ fpecimen 
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fpecimen of his parts. But after having in- 
ftruded him during a whole month, he found 
to his great difappointment, that he could get 
nothing more from him than the fatiguing re- 
petition of the fame dull fentence, ** I think 
the more." I find, faid he in great wrath, 
that thou art a moft invincible fool : and teii 
times niore a fool was I, for haying formed a 
favourable opinion of thy abilities upon no bet- 
ter foundation than an afFe£ted folemnity, 

FABLE XLVL 

The Cat and the Bat. 

A CAT, having devoured hermafter's fa- 
vourite bullfinch, overheard him threa- 
tening to put her to death the moment he could 
find her. In this diftrefs fhe preferred a prayer 
to Jupiter ; vowing, if he would deliver her 
from her prefent danger, that never while fhe 
lived would (he eat another bird. Not long 
afterwards a Bat moft invitingly flew into the 
loom where pufs was purring in the window. 
The queftion was, how to aft upon fo tempt- 
ing an occafion? Her appetite prefled hard on 
one fide \ and her vow threw fome fgruples in 
I hoc 
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her wiy- on- the cHher. .At length ihe hit upon 
a mbft convenientitiftiixSionto'reBKAre all dif- 
iiculties, by determining that as a bi^l indeed 
it was unlawful prize, hut as a moufe fhc 
might very confcientioufly eat it; and accord- 
ingly without further debate fell to the re- 
.paft. 

•Thus It is that inen are apt to impofe upon 
themfelves by vain and ground! efs diftinftions, 
when confcience and principle are at variance 
with intereft and inclination.. 

FABLE XLVII. 

The two Lizards, 

AS two lizards were bafking under a fouth 
v/all, fjow contemptible, faid one of 
them, is our condition! We cxift, 'tis true, but 
that is all ; for we hold no fort of rank in the 
creation, andareutterly unnoticed by the world. 
Curfcd obfcurity ! Why was I not rather born 
a ftag, to range at large, the pride and glory 
Hbf fome royal foreft ? It happened that in the 
of thefe unjuft murmurs, a pack of 
nds was heard in full cry after the very 

creature 
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Jcreature he was envying, who being quite 
■jpent widvthechace, was torn in pieces by the 
Jogs, in-fight of our two Lizards. And is this 
the lordly flag, whofe place in the creation 
you wiihed Co hold? faid the wifer Li- 
zard to his complaining friend : Let his fad 
fate teach you to blcfs providence for placing 
you in that humble fituation, wh^ph fecures 
you from rhe dangers of a more elevated 
rank. 

? A B L E XLVIIL 

Jupttet^s Ldiiery. 

JUPITER, in Ordef to pleafc mankind, 
dtredled Mercury to give notice that he 
•had eftabliflied a> Lottery, in which there werie 
•BO blanks: and that, amongft a variety of 
other valuable chances, Wifdom was the high- 
eft pfize* . It was Jupiter's command, that hi 
this Lottery Ibme of the gods Ihould.alfo be- 
come adventurers. The tickets being dif- 
pofed of, andthe wheels placed. Mercury was 
employed to prefide at the drawing. It hap- 
pened that the beft prize fell to Minerva: 
upon whicjh a general murmur ran througii 
I z \l\<t 
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the aflembly, and hints were thrown out that 
Jupitier had ufed fome iin&ir prances to fe- 
cure this defirable lot to his daughter. Jupi« 
ter, that he might at once both punifh and 
iUence 'thefe impious clamours of the human 
race, prcfented them with Folly in the place of 
Wifdom; with which they went away perfefl- 
ly well contented. And from that time the 
greateft Fools have always looked upon them- 
felves as the Wifeft men. 

FABLE XLIX. 

The litigious Cats, 

TWO Cats having ftolen fome chcefe, 
could not agree about dividing their 
prize. In order therefore to fettle the difpute, 
they confented to refer the matter to a Mon- 
key. The propofed arbitrator very readily 
accepted the o£Sce, and producing a balance, 
put a part into each fcale. " Let me fee— 
(faid he) ay — this lump outweighs the other:" 
. and immediately bit off a confidcrablc piece in 
order to reduce it, he obferved, to an equili- 
brium. The oppofite fcale was now become, 
liieheaviefts which afforded our confcieif^ious 
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judge an additional reafon for a fecond mouth- 
ful. Hold, hold, faid the two Cats, who 
began to be alarmed for the event, give us our 
relpe£Hve (hares, and we are fatisfied. Uyou are 
fatisfied, returned the Monkey, juftice is not: 
a cafe of this intricate nature is by no means 
fo foon determined^ Upon which he conti- 
nued to nibble iirft one ^piece, and then the 
other, till the poor Cats feeing their chcefc 
gradually diminifhing, intreated him to give 
himfelf no farther trouble, but deliver to them 
what remained. Not fo faft, I befecch you 
friends, replied the Monkey; we owe juftice 
to oiufelves as well as to you: what remains 
is due to me in right of ray office. Upon 
which he crammed the whole into his mouth, 
and with great gravity difmiiTcd the court. 

FABLE L. 

The two Dogs. 

HASTY and inconfiderate conncclions 
are generally attended with great dif- 
advantages: and much of every man's good or 
ill fortune depends upon the choice he makes 
of his friends. 

I 3 A good. 
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A good-natured .Spaniel overtook a furljr' 
Mafiiif^ as he was travelling upoil the high 
jpoadi Trayj although ah intire ftranger to 
Tyger, very civilly accofted him: And if if 
ivould'be no interrupticn, he faid, he (hould 
be glad.' to bear him company on his way. 
■ ''^•ygcr, who happened not to be altogether in. 
lb growling a mood as ufual^ accepted the pro- 
pofal: and ihey very amicably purfued their 
journey together. In the niidftof their con- 
verfation they arrived at the next villagei 
where_ Tyger began tO;di(play hi$ nvaligJliant 
dl^po^ltioq,^ by an unprovoked attafck updrti 
every dog he met. The yillagcrB .immediately^ 
Rallied forth Wf^ great indignation to refcuo 
their refpeiSlive favourites; and falling upon' 
pur two friends without diftinftion or mcrcjv 
poor Tray was moftcruelly treated, fornoothei; 
reafpn but his being found in bad company, 

F A B L E LI. 

Diath and Cufad^ 

■f 

» 

JUPITER fent forth Death and Cupid 
to travel' round the world, giving: each oi 
them a bow in his hand, and a quiver of ar-^ 

rows 
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rows at his back. It was ordered by the fu- 
premc difpofeCi of all events, that the arrows 
of Love fhould only wound the young, in 
order to fupply. the- decays of mortal men ; 
and thofe of Death were to ftrike old-age, 
and free the. world from an uf^Jefs chaigc. 
Our travellers, being one day extremely fa- • 
tigued with thei^ journey, reftcd then:\felvc'i 
under the covert of a wood, and throwing 
down their arrows in a promifcuous manner, 
they, both fell fail afl^ep. They had not rc- 
poied cbemielves long, before they were awa-^ 
keaed^^.3»iuddenr. noife; wl\en h:^y ga- 
thering^ up^tlicir arms, each in^the confuiion 
took b;^ miflake fome ofi the darts that be- 
longed tctbe^ other. By this means, it fre- 
-quently happened that Death vanquifhed the 
young, and Cupid fubdued the old. Jupiter 
obfervcd the error, but did not think proper 
to fedrefs it 5 forefeeing that fome good might 
arife from' their unlucky exchange. And in 
fad, if men were wife, they would learn 
from this miftake to be apprehenfive of death 
in their youth, and to guard againft the amo- 
rous paffions in their old age. 
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white, and another black : fome of the glafl 
were red, fonie gfeeri, afnd foftne yellow. 1 
fliort, there Were of all manner of colour 
and every (hade of colour. However, no 
withftanding this diverfity, every man w 
chafmed with his own^ as beH^Ing it tl 
trueft-; and enjoyed m opinion all the fati 
faftion of reality. 
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FABLE I. 

The lUi-bre^ qnd fbf Sparrow. 

AS a Red-^reaft.was finging on a tree 
by the fide of a niral cottage, a Spar- 
row perched upon the thatch took 
occaiioa thus, to xeprimand him. And doft 
ibmj biAhc^ with thy dull autumnal note, 
pirefamr to emulate the Bird^ of Spring ? Can 
^^ij^eak warblings pretend to vie with the 
^[uightly, accents of the Thruih and the 
^ackbir4? with the various melody of the 
Lark or the Nightingale ? whom other birds 
far tfy faperiorS) have been long content to 

admire 
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admire in filence. Judge with candour at 
leaft, replied the Robin J nor impute thofe ef- 
forts to ambition folely, which may fometimes 
flow; from Love^ of the Art. I reverence Indeed^ 
but by iio means enyy) the birds whpfe fame 
has f);oo4 the teft of ages. Their fongs have 
charmed both hill and dale; but their feafon 
is paft, and their throats are filent. I feel not, 
however, the ambition to furpafs or_equal 
theiii r*^ iny effdfts are of a much humbler na- 
ture 5 and I may furely hope for pardon, while 
I endeavour to ^hear thefe forfaken valleys, 
by an attempt to inutah thejtrains Hove. 

FA RLE IL 

Tthe tfvo Bfes^ "^ - 

ON a fine morhing in May,: two Bees fet 
forward in queft of honey j the one wife 
and temperate, the other cahrclefs antd extrava- 
gant. They foon arrived'' at a garden enrich- 
ed 'with aromatic herbsi the ifaoft fragrant- 
flowers, and the moft delicious fruits. . They 
regdled' themfelyes for a time on the various 
dainties that were fpread ' before them: the 
one loading his thigh at intervals with provi- 
3 fions 
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fions for the hive againft the diftant winter; 
the other, revelKng in fWcets vrithout regard 
to any thing but his prefent gratification. At 
length they found a wide-rtwithed phial, that 
hung beneath the bough of a peach-tree, filled 
with hdniiy reafidy temp^red^ i^i txpbfid to 
their tafte in the okxA allufing maimer. The 
thoiigbtlefs Epicure^ fpite of all his friend's tt^ 
monftrances, plunged headlong into th^veffel^ 
rdblving to indulge hilniiblf in all. the plea« 
furcs of fcnfuiiity. The Philofipherj bti the 
other hand, fippied a little with caution^ but 
being fufpicious of daftger, fleV7 off to fruits 
and flowers; where by the moderation of his 
meals he. improved his reliih for the true en- 
joyment of .them, in the. evening; however, 
he called upon his friend, to enquire whether 
he would return. to the hive ; but found him 
furfeited in fw6et8, which he was as unable to 
leave, as to enjoy. Clogged in his wings, en- 
feebled in his feet, and his -whole frame to-, 
tally enervated, he was but juft able to bid 
his friend adieu, and to lament with his lateft 
breath, that though a tafte of pleafure might 
quicken the reli£h of life, an unreftrained in- 
dulgence is inevitable deftru6tion. 

FABLE 
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FABLE IIL 
77fr Diamond and the Glow-worm^ 

A DIAMOND happened to fall from 
the folitaire of a young lady, as fhe was 
walking one evening on a terrace in the garden. 
A Glow-worm who had beheld it fparkle in 
its defcent, foon as the gloom of night bad 
eclipfed its luflxe, began to mock and to infult 
it. • Art thou that wonderous thing, that vaunt* 
eft of thy prodigious brightnefs ? Where now 
is all thy boafted brilliancy? Ala$, in. evil 
hour has fortune thrown thee, within the reacb 
of my fuperior blaa^. Conceited infed, repli- 
ed the Gem, that oweft thy feeble glimmer ta 
the.darknefs that furrounds thee : know, my 
luftrc bears the teft of day, and even derives- 
its chief advantage from, that diftinguifhing 
light, which difcovers thee to be no more than, 
a dark and paltry Worm% 



FABLE 
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FABLE IV. 
The Oftricb and the Pelican. 

TH E Oftrich one day met the Pelican, 
and obferving her breaft all bloody. 
Good God ! fays (he. to her, what is the mat- 
ter ? What accident has befallen you ? You 
certainly have been feized by fome favage 
bead of prey, and have with difficulty efcap^ 
ed from his mercilefs claws. Do not be fur- 
prifed, friend, replied the Pelican : no fuch 
accident, nor indeed any thing more than 
cxnnmon, hath happened to me. I have only 
been engaged in my ordinary employment of 
tending my neft, oJF feeding my dear little ones, 
and iiourilhing them with the vital blood from 
my bofom. Your anfwer, returned the Of- 
Uicb; aftoniihes me ftill more thah the horrid 
figure you make. What! is this your pradUce, 
to tear your own fleih, to fpill your own 
blood, and to facrifice yourfelf in this cruel 
manner to the important cravings of your 
young ones f I know not which to pity moft, 
your niifery, or your folly. Be advifed by me; 
have fome regard for yourfelf ^ and leave off 

thia 
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this barbarous cuftom of mangling your own 
body : as for younchiUren^ commit them to the 
care of providence, and make yourfelf quite 
eafy about them. My example may be of ufe 
to you. I lay my eggs upon the ground, and 
juft cover them, lightly over with fand: if 
thpy have the good luck to efcape being crufl^- 
ed by the tread ofmkn orbeaft, Uie warmth 
of tfare fun broods upon^ and hatches them; 
and in due time my young ones come forth : 
I leave them to be mirfed by nature, and fofter^ 
cd by the elements; I give myielf no trouble' 
about ^eo^ and^ I neitiier-knpw not cane 
what biecomes of them.. Unhappy wDstch,: 
fiays the Pelican^ who.artl^ajxtened againftth];^ 
offspring,, and thro* want ofi natural ^S6Sdoti^ 
jiendereft thy travdil fruitlcft tp^thyfelfj: wk* 
knoweft not the^iWeets ofra'|>ari9ni^*a«xifieCf,: 
the 'tender >ddU^ 4}f i mothcr^s fttffiDring^h 
It is flot-t, but? thou'tKalJ3i«'cnid[i(»r thyowm 
fleflii Thy infenfibilky may exewptthee froma^ 
temporary inconveniee«e, andean inconfidtmbh? 
pain ; bu« a»Uh<» karfi^ titneilt^ Makes i^«oi«»« 
^^ittive to tfinii^4\&Qt^Pyiiutyy and^indapabiir 
o^ reHfHit% th^f/ieiaAife thvit ikkkdi itK a; pll^ 
fure,' tbem^exquifitcthatntttiireiiath'iiidirlg^ 
to us^' i-awSSch^paiw itftlf is ftr«tfowo*up*ai** 
It/I^i or only ferves to heighten the enjoyment. 
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FABLE V. 
The Hounds in Couples. 

A HUNTSMAN was leading forth his 
Hounds one morning to the chace, and 
had linked fcveral of the youngDogs in Couples, 
to prevent their fdlowing every fcent, and 
hunting diforderly, as their own inclinations 
and fancy fliould direflf them. Among others 
it was the fate of Jowler and Vixen to be 
thus yoked together^ Jowler and Vixen were 
both^ young' and uriexpericncredi but had for 
fome tinie been conftant companions, and 
feemed to hftve entertained a great fondnefs 
for each- other j Aey ufed to be perpetuaHy 
playing t0g<Cthe^' and in anyquarrelthachap* 
penedf alt^ays took one anottsei^s part; it 
might httV^lfeeit txpeftfted- therefbl-e, that it 
W6uld not be difagfeeable to them to be ftill 
more clofdy united. However in h& it prov- 
ed dtherwif^] th<r|F htul not been long joined 
tsogsibfir beft^ bodi- pai'lies were obfen^ed to^ 
e^prefs Mnt^iMfk at their pk^efent fitu&tion. 
J)lfkt4^m klelilittlioilsand oppofive wills beg^an' 
to difodVe^ Md X^ tj^i^ themfelv^": if one 

chofe 
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chofe to go this way, the other was as eager 
to take the contrary; if one was preffing for- 
ward, the other was fure to lag behind j Vixen 
pulled back Jx)wler, and Jowler dragged along 
Vixen: Jowler growled at Vixen, and Vixen 
fiiapped at Jowler: till at laft it came toadown- 
right quarrel between them : and Jowler treat- 
ed Vixen in a very rough and ungenerous man- 
ner, without any regard to the inferiority of her 
ftrength, or the tendernefs of her fex. As they 
were thus continually vexing and tormenting 
one another, an old Hound, who had obferved 
all that p^d', came up to them, and thus re- 
proved them : " What a couple of filly Pup- 
pie$ you are, to be perpetually worrying your- 
felves at this rate ! What hinders your going 
on peaceably and quietly together ? Cannot you 
compromife the matter between you by each 
confulting the other's inclination a little! at 
leaft, try to make a virtue of neceffity, and 
fubmit to what you cannot remedy: you can- 
not get rid of the chain, but you may make it 
fit eafy upon you. I am an old dog, and let 
my age and experience inftrud you: when I 
was in the fame circumftances with you, I foon 
£bund, that thwarting my conj^anion was only 
tormenting myfelf s ^nd my yoke-fellow hap^ 
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jMly came into the fame way. of thinking. We 
endeavoured to join in the fame purfuits, and 
to follow one another's inclination; and fo we 
jogged on together, not only with eafe and 
quiet, but with comfort and pleafure. We found 
by experience, that mutual compliance not 
only compenfates for liberty, but is even at- 
tended with a fatisfaftion and delight, beyond 
what liberty itfelf can give." 

FABLE VI. 

7%e Mifer and the Mag-pye. 

AS a Mifer fat at his deflc, counting over 
his heaps of gold ; a Mag-pye eloping 
fri>m his cage, picked up a guinea, and hopped 
away with it. The Mifer, who never failed to 
count his money over a fecond time, immediate- 
ly- mifled the piece, and rifing up from his feat 
in the utmoft confternation, obferved the felon 
hiding it in a crevice of the floor. And art ihou^ 
' cryed he, that worft of thieves, who haft rob- 
bed me of my gold, without the plea of necef- 
fity, and with|^t regard to its proper ufe? But 
thy life (hall attone for fo prepofterous a vil- 
lainy. Soft words, good mafter, quoth the 
I Ma^:- 
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Mag-pye. Have I then injured j^u, in iny 
other fenfe than you defraud the public? And 
am I not ufing your nioney in the fame man- 
ner you do yourfelf? If I muft lofemy life for 
hiding a iingle guinea, what do you, I pray, 
^eferve, <who fecrete (o many tiioufands? 

FABLE VII. 

The Senfttive Plant and the T^tftle. 

A THISTLE happened to fpring up veiy 
near to a Senfitive Plant. The former 
obferving the extreme bafhfulnefs and delicacy 
of the latter, addrefled her in the following 
manner. Why are you fo modeft ahd referr- 
ed, my good neighbour, as to withdraw your 
leaves at the approach of ftrangers? Why do 
you flirink as if you were afraid, from the 
touch of every hand ? Take example and ad- 
vice from me : if I liked not their fami- 
liarity, I would make them keep their di- 
ftance, nor fhould any faucy finger provoke 
me unrevenged. Our tempers and qualities, 
replied the other, are widely different: I have 
neither the ability nor inclination to give of- 
fence: you it feems arc by no means dcftitute 

of 
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of either. My d^fire.is to live peaceably in the 
flation wherein I was placed; and tho' my 
humility may now and then caufe me a mo- 
ment's uneafinefs, it tends on the whole to 
preferve my tranquillity. The cafe is other- 
wife with you, whofe irritable temper, .and re- 
vengeful difpofitlon, will probably one time 
or other be the caufe of .your deftruftion. 
While they were thus arguing the point, the 
Gardener came with his little fpaddle, in order 
to lighten the earth round the ftem of the 
Senfitive Plant; but perceiving the Thiftle, 
he thrufts his inftrument thro' the root of it, 
and tofled it out of his garden. 

FABLE VIII. 

JTjc Poet and the Death-watch. 

AS a Poet (ate in his clofet, feafting his ima- 
gination on ths hopes of feme and im- 
mortality.; he was ftartkd on a. fudden with 
the ominous found of a Death-watch. How- 
ever immediately recolleSing himfclf — Vain 
infe<Sb, faid he, ceafe thy impertinent forebod- 
ings, fufiicient indeed to frighten the weaknefs 
of women or of children ; but far beneath the 

notice 
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notice of a Poet and Philofopher. As for me, 
whatever accident may threaten my life ; my 
fame, fpiteof thyprognoftics, (hall live tx> future 
ages. It may be fo, replied the mk&: I find at 
leaft, thou had'ft rather liften to the Maggot in 
thy head, than to the Worm beneadi thy table : 
but know, that the fuggeftions of vanity are 
.altogether as deceitful as thofe of fuperftition. 

F A B L E IX. , 

Pythagoras and the Critic. 

PYTHAGORAS was'one day very ear- 
neftly engaged in taking an exafl: meafure 
of the length of the olympic courfe. One of 
thofe conceited Critics who aim at every thing, 
and are ready to intcrpofe with their opinion 
upon all fubje<fls, happened to be prefent; and 
could not help fmiling to himfelf to fee the 
Philofopher fo employed, and to obferve what 
great attention and pains he beftowed upon 
fuch a bufinefs. And pray, fays he, accofting 
Pythagoras,' may I prefume to a(k with what 
defign you. have given yourfelf this trouble ? 
Of that, replied the Philofopher, I fhall very 
readily inform you. We are affured, that 
, Hercuks, 
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Hercules, when he . inftituted the Olympic 
games, himfelf laid out this courfe by mea- 
fure, and determined it to the length of fix 
hundred feet, meafuring it by theftandardof hii! 
own foot. Now by taking an exaft mcafurc of 
this fpace, and feeing how much it exceeds the 
meafure of the fame number of feet now in ufe, 
We can find how much the foot of Herculci?, 
and in proportion his whole ftature, exceeded 
that of the prefent generation. A very curious 
fpeculation, fays the Critic, and of great ufe 
and importance, no doubt! And fo you will 
demonftrate to us, that the bulk of this f;ibu- 
lous hero was equal to his extravagant cn- 
tcrprifes and his marvellous exploits. And 
pray Sir, what. may be the refult of your en- 
quiry at laft? I fuppofe, you can now tell n\c 
exaftly to a hair's breadth, how tall Hercules 
was. The refult, of my enquir}', replied the 
Philofopher, is this; and it is a condufion oi 
greater ufe and importance than you feem to ex- 
peft from it; that if you will always eftimatc the 
labours of the philofopher, the defigns of the 
patriot, and the aftions of the hero, by the 
ftandard of your own narrow conceptions, you 
will ever be greatly miftaken in your judgment 
concerning them. 
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FABLE X. 

The Bear. 

ABEAR, who was bred in the favagc 
defarts of Siberia, had an inclination to 
fee the world. He travelled from foreft to fo- 
reft, and from one kingdom to another, mak- 
ing many profound obfervations in his way. 
Among the reft of his excurfions,' he came by 
accident into a farmer's yard, where he faw a 
number of poultry ftanding to drink by the 
fide of a pool. Obferving that at every fip 
they turned up their heads towards the fky, he 
could not forbear enquiring the reafon of fo 
peculiar a ceremony. They told him, that it 
was by way of returning thanks to heaven for 
the benefits they received ; and was indeed an 
ancient and religious cuftom, which they could 
not, with a fafe confclence, or without impie- 
ty, omit. Here the Bear burft into a fit of 
laughter, at once mimicking their gqftures, 
and ridiculing their fuperftition, in the moft 
contemptuous manner. On this, the Code, 
with a fpirit fuitable to the boldnefs of his cha- 
rader, addrefied him in the following words: 

At 
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Asyouareftranger, Sir, you perhaps may be 
excufed the indecency of this behaviour; yet 
give me leave to tell you, that none but a 
Bear would ridicule any religious ceremonies 
whatfoever, in the prefence of thofe who be- 
lieve them of importance. 

FABLE XL 

The Stork and the Crow. 

A STORK and a Crow had once a lliong 
contention, which of them ftood highcft 
in the favour of Jupiter. The Crow alledged 
his (kill in omens, his infallibility in prophe- 
cies, and his great ufe to the priefts of that 
deity in all their facrifices and religious cere- 
monies. The Stork urged only his blamclefi; 
Ufe, the care he took to preferve his offspring, 
and the affiftance he lent his parents under the 
infirmities of age. It happened, as it generally 
does in religious difputes, that neither of them 
could confute the other; fo they both agreed 
to refer the decifion to Jupiter himfelf. Oil 
their joint application, th^ god determined 
thus between them. Let none of my creaturei^ 
defpair of my regard: I know their weaknefs; 
K a Ipitj' 
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I pity their errors; ajnd whatever is well 
meant, I accept as it was intended. Yet facri- 
fices or ceremonies are in themfelvcs of no im- 
portance, and every attempt to penetrate the 
counfels of the gods, is altogether as vatn as 
it is prefumptuous : but he who pays to Jupi- 
ter a juft honour and reverence, who leads the 
moft temperate life, and who does the moft 
good in proportion to Ws abilities ; as he beft 
anfwers the end of his creation, will afluredly 
ftand higheft in the favour of his Creator, 

F A B L, E XII. 

Echo and the OwU 

THE vain hear the flatteries of their ow» 
imagination, and fancy them to be the 
voice of fame. 

A folemn Owl pufFed up with vanity, fate 
repeating her fcreams at midnight, from the 
hollowofa hlafted oak. And whence, cry'd 
Ihe, proceeds this aweful filence, unlefs it be 
to favour my fuperior melody? Surely the 
groves are hufht in expe<ftation of my voice, 
and when I ilng, all nature liftens. An Echo 
refounding from an adjacent rock^ replied im- 

mediately. 
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mediately, '* all nature liftens." The night- 
ingale, refumedfhe, has t^^k/^^the fovereign- 
ty I^ night : her note indeed is mufical, but 
zxiine is fiveeter far. The voice confirming her 
opinion; replied again, *' is fweeter far." 
Why then am I diffident, continued (he, wliy 
do I fear to join the tuneful choir? The Eclio 
ilill flattering her vanity, repeated, ** join the 
•* tuneful choir," Roufed by this empty phan- 
tom of encouragement, fbe on the morrow 
mingled her hootings with the harmony of the 
groves. But the tuneful fongfters, difguftcd 
with her noife, and affronted by her impu- 
dence, unanimoufly drove her from their fo- 
dety, and ftilLcontinue to purfue her where* 
ever (he appears. 

FABLE XIIL 

Prometheus. 

PROMETHEUS formed man of the 
fkV^tA clay, and animated his work with 
fire ftolen from heaven. He endowed him with 
all the faculties that are to be found amongfl 
the animal creation : he gave him the courage 
of the lion, the fubtlety of the fox, the pro- 
K 3 vidence 
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videncc of the ant, and the induftry erf the 
bee; and he enabled him, by the fuperiority of 
his underftanding, to fubdue them all, and to 
make them fubfervient to his ufe and pleafure. 
He difcovered to him the metals hidden in the 
bowels of the earth, and (hewed him their fe- 
veral ufes. He inftnifted him in every thing 
that might tend to cultivate and civilize human 
life: he taught him to till the ground, and to 
improve the fertility of nature; to build houfes, 
to cover himfelf with garments, and to defend 
himfelf againft the inclemencies of the air and 
the feafons ; . to compound medicines of faluta- 
ry herbs, to heal wounds, andtocuredifeafes; 
toconftruftfhips, tocrofsthefcas, andtocom- 
municate to every country the riches-of dl. In 
a word, he indued him with fenfe and memory^ 
with fagacity and invention, with art and 
fcience : and to crown all, he gave him an in- 
fight into futurity. But alas ! this latter gift, in«> 
ftead of improving, wholly deftroyed the proper 
cffedl of all the former. Furnifhed with all the 
means and inftruments of happinefs, man ne- 
verthelefs was miferable: thro' the knowledge 
and dread of future evil, he was incapable of 
enjoying prefect good. Prometheus faw, and 
immediately refolved to remedy this inconve- 
nience: 
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nience: he effedually reftored man to a ca- 
pacity of happinefs, by depriving him of pre- 
fciencey and giving him hope in its ftead. 

FABLE XIV. 

Momus. 

9 I ^IS faid that Momus was perpetually 
-* blaming and ridiculing whatever he 
faw. Even the works of the gods themfelves 
could not efcape his univerfal cenfure. The 
eyes of the bull, he faid, were fo placed by 
Jupiter, that they could not dire6t his horns 
in puihing at his enemies. The houfes which 
Minerva had inftruAed men to build, were con- 
trived fo very injudicioufly, that they could not 
be removedfrom a bad neighbourhood, norfrom 
any other inconvenience. In ihort, the frame 
of man himfelf was in his opinion extreamly 
defeftivej having no window in his bofom 
that might demonftrate his fincerity, or betray 
bis wicked purpofes and prevent their execu- 
tion. Thefe and many other faults were found 
in the produdlions of nature j but when he 
furveyed the works of art, there was no end 
of his altercations/ Jupiter, being refolved to 
K 4 try, 
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try how far his malice would proceed, fent his 
daughter Venus to defire that he would give 
his opinion of her beauty. She appeared ac- 
cordingly before the churl ifh god, trembling 
at the-apprehenfion of his known feverity. He 
examined her proportions with all the rigour 
of an envious critic. But her ftiape and com- 
plexion were fo ftriking, and her fmiles and 
graces fo very epgaging, that he found it im- 
poiTible to give the leaft colour to any objec- 
tion he could make. Yet to (hew hpw hard 
malevolence will ftruggle for a cavil j as (he 
was retiring from his prefence, he begged fhe 
-would acquaint her father, that whatever 
grace might be in her motion, yet, — hcrjlip^ 
pers were too noify. 

F A B L E XV. 

The Butterfly y the Sn'aily and the Bee. 

A BUTTERFLY, proudly perched on 
the gaudy leaves of a French marygold, 
•was boafting the vaft extent and variety of his 
travels. I have ranged, faid he, over the 
graceful and majeftic fccnes of t Hagley^ and 

have 

+ Lord Lyttclton's, 
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have feafted my eyes with elegance and va- 
riety at * The Leafowes. I have wandered thro* 
regions of Eglantine and Honey-fuckle, I have 
revelled in kifles on beds of Violets and Cow- 
flips, and have enjoyed the delicious fragrance 
of Rofes and Carnjitions. In fhort, my fancy 
unbounded, and my flights unreftrained, I 
have vifited with perfect freedom all the flowers 
of the field or garden, and muft be allowed 
to know the worlds in a fuperlative degree. 

A fnail, who hung attentive to his wonders 
on a cabbage-leaf, was ftruck with admira- 
tion } and concluded him, from all this expe- 
rience, to be the wifeft of animal creatures. 

It happened that a Bee purfucd her occupa- 
tion on a neighbouring bed of marjoram, and 
having heard our oftentatious vagrant, repri- 
manded him in this manner. Vain, empty 
flutterer, faid £hc, whom inftruftion cannot 
improve, nor experience itfelf enlighten ! Thou 
haft rambled over the world \ wherein does thy 
knowledge of it confift ? Thou haft fcen variety 
of objects i what conclufipns haft thou drawn 
from them ? Thou haft tafted of every amufe- 
ment j haft thou extraSed any thing for ufe ? 
I too am a traveller : go^ and look into my 
K 5 hive; 

• Mr. Shenftopt's. 
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hive J and let my treafures intimate to thee, 
that the end of travelling is, to collefl: ma- 
terials either for the ufe and emolument of pri- 
vate life^ or for theadvantageof the community. 

FABLE XVL 

The Tuberofe and the Sun-jhunr. 

A TUBEROSE in a bow-window on the 
north-fide of a ftately villa, addreffed a 
Sun-flower which grew on aflope^tbatw^ 
contiguous to the houfe. Pray, neighbour, fays 
he, to what purpofe do you pay all this devo- 
tion to that fiaitious deity of yours, the Sun ? 
Why are you ftill diftorting your body, and 
calling up your eyes to that glaring luminary.?' 
What fupcrftition induces you to think, that 
wc flowers exift only through his influenced 
Both you and I are furely indebted tothe hot- 
bed, and to the diligence of the gardener, for 
ourprodudicn and fupport* For my part, I 
fliall referve my homage, together with my 
fweets, for that benevolent mailer who is con- 
tinually watering and refrefhing me: nor do I 
dcfire ever to fee the face of that Sun you fa 
vainly idolize, while I can enjoy the cool {bade 
of this magnificent faloon. Truce with thy 
3 \Aat 
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blafphemies, replied the Sun-flower : why doft 
thou revile that glorious being, who difpenfes 
life and vigour, not only to us, but to every 
part of the creation ? Without this, alas ! how 
inefFedlual were the (kill and vigilance of thy 
boafted mafter, either to fupport thy tender 
frame, or even to preferve his own ! But this 
muft ever be the cafe with fuch contracted 
underftandings : fufficient, indeed, to point 
out our more immediate benefaftors, but dif- 
regarding the original fource^ from which all 
beneficence proceeds* 

FABLE XVIL 

The Mag'pje and the Raven^ 

THERE was a certain Mag-pye, more 
buiy and more loquacious than any of 
his tribe* His tongue was in perpetual mo- 
tion» and hirafelf continually upon the wing ; 
fluttering from place to place, and very feldom 
appearing twice together in the fame cfompany. 
Sometimes you faw him with a flock of pi- 
geons^ plundering a field of ncw-fown corn ; 
now perched upon a cherry-tree with a parcel 
of tom-tits : the next moment, you would be 

fur- 
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far-prifed to find the fame individual bird en- 
gaged with a flight of crows, and feafting 
upon a carcafe. . * 

He took it one day into his head to vifit ari 
old Raven, who liv*d retired among the branches 
€f a venerable oak j and there, at the foot of a 
lonsly mountain, had paft near half a century. 

I admire, fays the prating bird, your moft ro-» 
mantic fituation, and the wildnefs of thefe 
rocks and precipices around you : I am abfo^ 
lutely tranfported with the murmur of that 
water-fall : methinks it diffufes a' tranquillity 
furpaffing all the joys of public life. What 
an agreeable fequeftration from worldly buftle. 
and impertinence ! what an opportunity of 
contemplating the divine beauties of nature! 
I (hall moft certainJy quit the gaieties of town, 
.ind for the fake of thefe rural fcenes, and my 
good friend's converfation, pafs the remain- 
der of my days in the folitude he has chofenr 

Well, Sir, replies the Raven, I fliall be at 
all times glad to receive you in m^ old-fa(hion- 
cd way j but you and I fliould certainly prove 
moft unfuitaWe companions. Your whole 
ambition is to Ihine in company, and to re- 
commend yourfelf to the world by univerfal 
comjplaifance : whereas my greateft happlnefs 

confifts 
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confifts in eafe and privacy, and the feleA 
converfation of a few whom I efteem. I pre- 
fer a good heart to the moft voluble tongue ; 
and tho' much obliged to you for the politenefs 
of your profeffions, yet I fee your benevolence 
divided among fo numerous an acquaintance, 
that a very flender fhare of it can remain for 
thofe you are pleafed to honour with the name 
of friends. 

FABLE XVm. 

The Diamond and the Load/lone. 

A DIAMOND of great beauty and luftre, 
obferving not only many other gems of 
a lower clafs ranged together with him in the 
fame cabinet, but a Loadftone likewife placed 
not far from him, began to q.ue{lion the latter 
how he came there ; and what pretenfions he 
had to be ranked among the precious ftones : 
he, who appeared to be no better than a mere 
flint ; a forry, coarfe, rufty-looking pebble ; 
without any the leaft fhining quality to ad- 
vance him to fuch an honour 3 and conclud- 
ed with deliring him to keep his diftance, and 
pay a proper refpca to his fuperiors, I find, 

faid 
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fai4 the Loadftone, you judge by external ap- 
pearances J and it is your intereft, that others 
fliould form their judgment by the fame rule. 
I muft own I have nothing to boaft of in that 
refpeft; but I may venture to fay, that I make 
amends for my outv^rard defeats, by my in- 
ward qualities. The great improvement of 
navigation in thefe latter ages is ihtirely owe- 
ing to me. It is owing to me, that the dif«« 
tant parts of the world are krt)wn and accef- 
fible to each other ; that the remoteft nations 
are conne&ed together, and all in a manner 
united into one common fbclety; that by a 
mutual intercourfe they relieve one another's 
wants, and all enjoy the feveral bleffirigs pecu- 
liar to each. Great Britain is indebted to me 
for her wealth, her fplendour, and her power ; 
and the arts and fciences are in a great mea- 
fure obliged to me for their late improvemehtjji 
and their continual increafe. I am willing 
to allow you your due praife in its full extent ; 
you are a very pretty bawble ; 1 am mightily 
delighted to fee you glitter and fparkle; I 
look upon you with pleafure and furprife : but 
I muft be convinced that you are of fome fort 
of ufe, before I acknowledge that you have 
any real merit, or treat you with that rcfpeft 
which you fecm to demand* 
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r A B L E XIX. 
The Boy and thi Nettle. 

A LITTLE Boy playing in the fields, 
chanced to be ftung by a Nettle, and 
caqie crying to his father : he told him, he 
had been hurt by that nafty weed feveral times 
before 5 that he was always afraid of it : and 
that now he did but juft touch it, as lightly 
as poffible, when he was fo feverely ftung» 
Child, fays he, your touching it fo gently and 
timoroufly is the very reafon of its hurting yoUr 
A Nettle may be handled fafely, if you do it 
with courage and refolution : if you feize 
it boldly, and gripe it faft, be aflured it will 
never fting you; and you will meet with 
many forts of perfons, as well as things in the 
world, which ought to be treated in the very 
Cune manner. 



¥^BLE 
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F A B L E XX. 

7he Monjier iri the Sun. 

AN Aftrondmer was obferving the Sun 
thro' a telefcope, in order to take an ex- 
a£l draught of the feveral fpots, which appear 
upon the face of it. While he was intent upon 
his obfervations, he was on a fudden furprifed 
with a new and aflonifhing appearance 5 a 
large portion of the furface of the Sun was 
at once covered by a Monfler of enormous 
iize, and horrible form ; it had an immenfe 
pair of wings, a great number of legs, and 
a long and vaft probofcis ; and that it was 
alive, was very apparent, from its quick and 
violent motions, which the obferver could 
from time to time plainly perceive. Being 
fure of the faft, (for how could he be miftaken 
in what he faw fo clearly?) our Philofophcr 
began to draw many furpriflng conclufions 
from premifes fo well eftablifhed. He calcu- 
lated the magnitude oTthis extraordinary ani- 
mal; and found that he covered about two 
fquare degrees of the Sun's furface ; that plac- 
ed upon the earth he would fpread over half 

one 
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one hemifphere of it; and that he was feven 
or eight times as big as the moon. But what 
was moft aftonifhing, was the prodigious heat 
that he muft endure: it was plain that he 
was fomething of the nature ,of the falaman- 
der, but of a far more fiery temperament; 
for it was demonftrable from the cleareftprin- 
ciples, that in his prefent fituation he muft 
have acquired a degree of heat two thoufand 
times exceeding that of red-hot iron. It was 
a problem worth confidering, whether he fub- 
fifted upon the grofs vapours of the Sun, and 
fo f.om time to time cleared away thofe fpots 
which they are perpetually forming, and which 
would otherwife wholly obfcure and incruf- 
tate Its face; or whether it might not feed 
on the folid fubftance of the orb itfelf, which 
by this means, together with the conftant ex- 
pence of light, muft foon be exhaufted and 
confumed ; or whether he was not now and 
then fupplied by the falling of fome eccentric 
Comet into the Sun. However this might 
be, he found by computation that the earth 
would be but fliort allowance for him for a few 
months : and farther, ft was no improbable 
conjefture, that as the earth was deftin- 
ed to be deftroyied by fire, this fiery flying 

Monfter 
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Monfler would remove hither at die appoint*' 
ed time, and might much more eafily and con- 
▼enicntly cfifeft a conflagration, than any Co- 
met,' hitherto provided for that fervice. In 
the earncft purfuit of thefe, and many the 
like deep and curious fpeculations, the Aftro- 
nomer was engaged, and was preparing to 
communicate them to the public. In the mean 
time, the difcovery began to be much talked 
•f J and all the virtuoji gathered together to fee 
fo ftrange a fight. They were equally con- 
vinced of the accuracy of the obfervation, and 
of the conclufions fo clearly deduced from it. 
At laft, one, motfe cautious than the reft, 
was refolved, before he gave a full aflTent to the 
report of his fenfes, to examine the whole 
procefs of the affair, and all the parts of the 
inftrument: he opened the Telefcope, and be- 
hold ! a fmall fly Wi^s inclofed in it, whiqb 
having fettled on the center* of the objeft- 
gla(s, had given occafion to all this marvellous 
Theory, 

How often do men, through prejudice and 
paffion, through envy and malice, fix upon the 
brighteft and moft exalted charader the grofs- 
eft and moft improbable imputations. It be- 
hoves 
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hoves us upon fuch occafions to be upon our 
guard, and to fufpend our judgments; the 
fault pefhaps is not^ in the ohjeSf^ but in the 
mind of the obferver. 

FABLE XXL 

The dtfcmtmud Bse. 

ABEE complained to Jupiter, of the nu-. 
mcrous evils to which her condition was 
expofed. Her body fhe faid was weak and 
feeble, yet was flie condemned to get her liv- 
ing by perpetual toil ; (he was benumbed by 
the cold of winter, and relaxed by the heat 
of fummer. Her haunts were infcfted with 
poifonous weeds, and her flights obftrufked by 
ftorms and tempefts. In fhort, what with dan^- 
gers from without, and dife^fes from within, 
her life was rendered one continual fcene of 
anxiety and wretchednefs. Behold now, faid 
Jupiter, the frowardnefs and folly of this un- 
thankful race ! The flowers of the field I have 
fpread before them as a feafl:, and have endea- 
voured to regale them with an endlefs variety. 
They now revel on odoriferous beds of 
thyme and lavender, and now on the ftill 

more 
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more fragrant banks of violets and rofes. The 
bufinefs they complain of is the extra&ion of 
honey ; and, to alleviate their toil, I have al- 
lowed them wings, which readily tranfport 
them from onel)anquet to another. Storms, 
tempefts, and noxious weeds, I have given 
them fagacity to fhunj and if they are mif- 
led, 'tis thipugh the pcrverfenefs of their in- 
clinations. But thus it is with Bees, and thus 
with Men: they mifconftrue the benevolence 
of my defigns, and then complain that my 
decrees are rigid: they ungratefully overlook 
all the advantages, and magnify all the incon- 
veniencies of their ftation. But let my crea-- 
tures purfue their happinefs, through the paths 
marked out l^ nature; and they will then 
feel no pains, which they have not pleafures 
to compenfate. 

FABLE XXIL 

The Snipe Shooter, 

AS a fportfman ranged the fields with his 
gun, attended by an experienced old 
Spaniel, he happened to fpring a Snipe; and 
almoft at the fame inftant, a covey of Par- 
tridges. 
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Iges. Surprifed at the accident, and divid- 
in Kis aim, he let fly too indeterminately, 
[ by this means miiTed them both. Ah, my 
k1 mafter, faid the Spaniel^ you fhould 
'er have two aims at once. Had you not 
:n dazzled and feduced by the luxurious 
)e of Partridge, you would moft probably 
'C fecured your Snipe. 

FABLE XXin. 

The Beggar and his Dog. 

BEGGAR and his Dog fate at the gate 
^ of a noble Courtier, and was preparing 
make a meal on a bowl of fragments from the 
tchen maid. A poor Dependent of his Lord- 
p's, who had been (baring the fingular favour 
a dinner at the fteward's table, was ftruck 
th the appearance, and flopped a little to ob- 
ve them. The Beggar, hungry and voracious 
any Courtier in Chriftendom, feized with 
^edinefs the choiceft morfels, and fwallow- 
them himfelfj the refidue was divided 
portions for his children. A fcrag was 
ruft into one pocket for honeft Jack, acruft 
:o another for baihful Tom, and a limcheon 
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of cheefe was wrapt up with care for the little 
favourite of his hopeful family. In fhort, 
if any thing was thrown to the Dog, it was a 
bone fo clofely picked, that it fcarce afforded a 
pittance to keep life and foul together. How 
exadlly alike, faid the Dependent, is this poor 
Dog's cafe and mine ! He is watching for a 
dinner from a mafter who cannot fpare it j I 
for a place from a needy Lord, whofe wants per- 
haps are greater than my own; and whofe re- 
lations moreclamorousthananyof thisBeggar's 
brats. Shrewdly was it faid by an ingenious 
writer, a Courtier^s Dependent is a Beggar* s Dog. 

FABLE XXIV* 

The Sun and the Vapour. 

IN the evening of a fummer's day, the Sun 
as he defcended behind the weftern hills, 
beheld a thick and unwholefome Vapour ex- 
tending itfelf over the whole face of the val- 
lies. Every fhrub and every flower imme- 
diately folded up its leaves, and ihrunk from 
the touch of this detefted enemy. Well haft 
thou chofen, faid the God of day, this the 
hour of my departure, ^o fpread thy peftilen- 

tial . 
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tial influence, and taint the beauties of the 
creation. Enjoy for a fliort fpace the notable 
tiiumphs of thy malignity. I fhall return 
again with the morning, repair thy mifchiefs, 
and put an end to thy exiftencc. May the 
Slanderer in thy fate difccrn his own, and be 
warned to dread the return of the Truth. 

FABLE XXV. 

Love and Folly. 

IN the mod early ftate of things, and among 
the eldeft of beings, exiftcJ that God, as 
the poets entitle him, or rather that Daemon as 
Plato calls him, whofe name is Love. He was 
alfiftingto the father of the Gods, in reducing 
chaos into order, in eftablifliing the harmony 
of the univerfe, and in regulating and putting 
in execution the laws, by which the operations 
of nature are performed, and the frame of 
the world fubfxfts. Univcrfal good fcemed to 
be his only ftudy, and he was the fupreme de- 
light both of Gods and men. But in procefs 
of time, among other diforders that arofc in 
the univerfe, it appeared, that Love began to 
deviate very often from what had feemed till 

now 
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now to be his chief purfuit: he would raife 
frequent difturbances and confufion in the 
courfe of nature i though it was always under 
the pretence of maintaining order and agree* 
ment. It feems he had entered into a very 
intimate acquaintance with a perfon, who had 
but lately made her appearance in the world. 
This perfon was Eolly, the daughter of Pride 
and Ignorance. They were often together, 
and as often as they were, fome mifchief was 
fure to be the confequence. By degrees h» 
introduced her into the heavens ; where it 
was their great joy by various artifices to lead 
the Gods into fuch meafures, as involved them 
in many, inconveniendes, and expofed them 
to much ridicule. They deluded them all in 
their turns, except Minerva, the only divinity 
that efcaped their wiles. Even Jupiter himfelf 
was induced by them to take fome fteps not at 
all fuitable to the dignity of his charafter. 
Folly had gotten the intire afcendant ever her 
companbn j however, fhe was refolved to 
make ftill more fure of him, and engrofs him 
wholly to herfelf: with this defign (he iirfufed 
a certain intoxicating juice into his ne£lar, the 
effefts of which were fo powerful that in the 
end it utterly deprived him of his fight. Love 

was 
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was too much prejudiced in her favour, to ap- 
prehend her to be the caufe of his misfortune j 
nor indeed did he feem to be in the leaft fen- 
fible of his condition. But his mother Venus 
foon found it out: and in the excefs of her 
grief and rage carried her complaint to Jupi* 
ter, conjuring him to punifli the forcerefs 
who had blinded her fon. Jupiter, willing to 
clear th'e heavens of fuch troublefome com- 
pany, called both parties before him, and in- 
quired into their conduct. After a full hear- 
ing, he determined, that Folly fliould make 
fome fort of reparation for the injury done to 
Love: and being refolved to punifli both for the 
many irregularities which they had lately intro- 
duced, he condemned Love to wander about 
the earth, and ordered Folly to be his guide. 

FABLE XXVL 

the EcUpfe, 

ON E day when the Moon was under art 
Eclipfe, (he complained thus to the Sun 
of the difcontinuance of his favours. My dear- 
eft friend, faid fhe, why do you not Ihine up- 
on me as you ufed: tp do? Do I not fhine 
L upon 
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upon thee? faid the Sun; I am very furc that 
I intend it. O no, replies the Moon, but I 
now perceive the reafon. - 1 fee that dirty 
planet the Earth, is got between us. 

The good influences of the great would 
perhaps be more difFufive, were it not for 
their mifchievous dependents, who are fo fire- 
quently fuffered to interpofe. 

FABLE XXVII. 

The Boy and the Butterfly, 

A BOY, greatly fmitten with the colours 
^ ^ of a Butterfly, purfued it from flower to 
flower with indefatigable pains. Firft he aim- 
ed to furprifeit among the leaves of a rofe; 
then to cover it with his hat, as it was feed- 
ing on a daify; now hoped to fecure it, as it 
refted on a fprig of myrtle ; and -now grew 
fure of his. prize, perceiving it loiter on a bed 
of violets. But the fickle Fly, continually 
changing one bloiTom for another, ftill eluded 
his attempts. At length, obferving it half 
buryed in the cup of a tulip, he rufhed for- 
waid^ and fnatching it with violence, cruihcd 
£ it 
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it all to pieces. The dying infeft, feeing the 
poor Boy fomewhat chagrined at his difap- 
pointment, addreiled him with all the calmncfs 
of a ftoic, in the following manner. — Behold 
now the end of thy unprofitable foUicitude ! 
and learn for the benefit of thy future life, that 
all pleafure is but a painted Butterfly; which, 
although it mayferve to amufe thee in the 
purfuit, if embraced with, too much ardour, 
will perifh in thy grafp. 

FABLE XXVIIL 

The Toad and the Ephemeron, 

AS fome workmen were digging marble in 
a mountain of Scythia, they difcerned a 
Toad of an enormous fize in the raidft of a 
fplid rock. They were very much furprifed 
at fo uncommon an appearance, and tlic more 
they confidered the circumftances of it, the 
more their wonder increafed. It was hard to 
conceive by what means this creature had pre- 
ferved life and received nourifhment in fo nar- 
row a prifon; and ftill more difficult to ac- 
count for his birth and exiftence in a place io 
totally inacceflible to all of his fpecies. They 
L 2 could 
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could conclude no other, than that he wai 
formed together with the rock in which he had 
been bred, and was coeval with th^ mountain 
itfelf. While they were purfuing thefe fpecu* 
lations the Toad fat fwelling and bloating, 
till he was ready to burft with pride and fdf-' 
importance^ to which at laft he thus gave 
vent : — Yes, fays he, you behold in me a fpe- 
cimen of the Antediluvian race of animals. I 
was begotten before the flood ; and who is 
there amongthe prefent upftart race of mortals, 
that fhall dare to contend with me in nobility 
of birth, or dignity of charafier ? An Ephe- 
meron, fprung that morning from the river 
Hypanis, as he was flying about from place to 
place, chanced to be prefent, and obferved all 
that pafled with great attention and curiofity. 
Vain boafter, fays he, what foundation haft 
thou for pride, either in thy defcent, merely 
becaufe it is ancient, or thy life, becaufe it 
hath been long ? What good qualities haft 
thou received from thy anceftors ? Infignificant 
even to thyfelf, as well as ufelefs to others, 
thou art almoft as infenfible as the block in 
which thou waft bred. Even I, that had my 
birth only from the fcum of the neighbouring 
river, at the rifmg of this day's fun, and who 

(hall 
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fliall die at its fetting, have more reafon to ap- 
plaud my condition, than thou haft to be proud 
of thine. I have enjoyed the warmth of the 
fun, the light of the day, and the purity of the 
air : I have flown from ftream to ftream, from 
tree to tree, and from the plain to the moun- 
tain : I have provided for pofterity, and fhall 
leave behind me a numerous oiFspring to people 
the next age of to-morrow : in (hort, I have 
fulfilled all the ends of my being, and I have 
been happy. My whole life^ *tis true, is but 
of twelve hours : but even one hour bf it is to 
be preferred to a thoufand years of mere exift- ^ 
ence ; which have been fpent, like thine, ia 
floth, ignorance, and ftupidity. 

J A B L E XXIX. 

The Peacock. 

THE Peacock, whoatfirft wasdiftinguifh- 
cd only by a creft of feathers, preferred 
a petition to Juno that he might be honoured 
alfo with a train. As the bird was a par- 
ticular favourite, Juno readily enough af- 
fented ; and his train was ordered to furpafs 
that of eVipry fowl in the creation. The Mi- 
L 3 nion. 
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nion, confcious of his fuperb- abearance, 
thought it rcquifite to afliime a proportiohaWe 
dignity of gait and mannefs. The coiAmon 
poultry of the farm-yard were quite aftonifh- 
cd at his magnificence ; and even the pheafants 
themfelves beheld him with an eye of envy.— 
But when he attempted to^, he perceived 
himfelf to have facrificed all his aifhity to 
ojlentation ; and that he was encumbered by 
the pomp in which he placed his glory. 

FABLE XXX. f 

The Fly in St. Paul's Cupola. 

AS a fly was crawling leifurely up one of the 
columns of St. Paul's Cupola^ flic often 
flopped, furveyed, examined, and atlaft broke 
forth into the following exclamation. Strange f 
that any one who pretended to be an artifl, 
ftould ever leave fo fuperb a ftrufturc, with fo 
many roughnclTes unpoliflied ! Ah, my friend ! 
faid a very learned archiie6f^ who hung in his t{;eb 
under one of the capitals, you fhould never de- 
cide of things beyond the extent of your capa- 
city. This lofty building was not ereftcd for fuch 
diminutive animals as you or 1 3 but for a cer- 
tain 
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tain fort of creatures, who are at kaft ten thou* 
iand times as large : to their eyes, it is very pof- 
fible, thefe columns may feem as fmooth, as to 
you appear the wings of your favourite Miftrefs, 

FABLE XXXL 

The Elm^tree and the Vine. 

AN extravagant young Vine, vainly ambi- 
tious of independency, and fond cf ram- 
bling at large, defpifed the alliance of a {lately 
EJm that grew near, and courted her embraces. 
Having rifen to fbme fmall height without any 
kind of fupport, Ihe Ihot forth her fiimfy^ 
branches to a very uncommon and fuperfluous 
length ; calling on her neighbour to take no- 
tice how little {he wanted his aifi{knce. Poor 
in&tuated flirub, replied the Elm, how incon- 
{iftent is thy conduft ! Wouldfl thou be truly 
independent, thou {hould{l:carefully apply thofe 
-juices to the enlargement of thy ilem, which 
thou lavi{hefl in vain uj)on unnece{rary foliage. 
I {hortly {hall behold thee groveling on the 
ground ; yet countenanced, indeed, by many 
of the human race, who, intoxicated with va- 
nity, have defpifed oeconomy^ and who, to 
L 4 fup- 
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fupport for a moment their empty boaft of in- 
dependence, have exhaufted the very fource 
of it in frivolous expenccs. 

FABLE XXXIL 

Ihe Laurujiinus and the Rofe-tree. 

IN the quarter^ of a flirubbery, where deci- 
>duous plants and ever-green» were inter- 
minglid wkh an air of negh'gence, it happened 
that a Rofc grew not far from a Launiftinus. 
The Rofe, enlivened by the breath of June^ 
and attired in all its gorgeous bloflbms^Jooked 
with much contempt on the Lauruftinos j who 
had nothing to difplay but the duflcy verdure 
of its leaves. What a wretched neighbour, 
cried fhe, is this ! and how unworthy to par- 
take the honour of my company ! Better to 
bloom and die in the defert> than to aiTociate 
myfelf here with fuch low and dirty vegetables. 
And is this my lot at laft, whom every nation 
has agreed to honour, and every Poet confpir-* 
ed to reverence, as the undoubted fovereign of 
the field and garden ? If I really am fo, let 
my fubjefls at leaft keep their diftance, and let 
ft circle remain vacant round me, fuitable to 

the 
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the ftate my rank requires. Here, Gardener, 
bring thy hatchet; prithee cut down this Lau* 
ruftinus ; or at leaft remove it to its proper 
fphere. Be pacified, my lovely Rqfe, replied 
the Gardener j enjoy XhyfoUreignty with mo- 
deration, and thou fhalt receive all the ho* 
mage which thy beauty can require. But re- 
member that in winter, when neither thou nor 
any of thy tribe produce one flower or leaf to 
chear me, this faithful flirub, which thou de- 
fpifeft, will become the glory of my garden. 
Prudence therefore as well as gratitude is con- 
cerned, in the proteftion of a friend, that will 
fliew his Friendjhip in adverftiy^ 

FABLE XXXIII. 

Tht Senfttivi Plant and the Palm-tree. 

THE Senfitive Plant being brought out of 
the greenhoufe on a fine fummer's day, 
toA placed in a beautiful grove adorned with 
the fineft foreft trees and the mofl: curious 
plants, began to give himfelf great airs, and 
Co treat all that were about him with much 
^tulance and difdain. Lord ! fays he, how 
could the Gardener think of fctting me among 
L 5 a parcel 
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a parcel of Trees ; grofs, inanimate things 
mere vegetables, and perfed flocks ! Sure he 
does not take me for a common plant, whett 
he knows, that I have the fenfe of feeling in 
a more exquifite degree than he has himfelf. 
It really fhocks me to fee into what wretched 
low company he has introduced me : 'tis more 
than the delicacy of my conftitut;on, and the 
extftme tendernefs of my nerves, tan bear. 
Pray, Mrs. Acacia, ftand a little farther off, 
and don't prefumc quite fo much upon your 
idle pretence of being my coufin. Good Mr. 
Citron, keep your diftance, I befeech you j 
your ftrong fcent quite overpowers me. Friend 
Palm-tree, your offenfive (hade is really more 
than I am able to fupport. The lofty Palm- 
tree, as he was fbooting up his head with 
the more vigour under the weight that was 
hung upon it, condefcended to rebuke the im- 
pertinent creature in the following manntr. 
Thou vegetable fribble ! learn to know thy 
felf, and thy own worthleflhefs and infignifi- 
cance. Thou valueft thyfelf on a vicious foft- 
nefe, a falfe delicacy, the very defe£l and im- 
becility of thy nature. What art thou good 
for, that {hrinkeft at a touch, and droopeft at 
a bi^eath of air 5 feeble and barren^ a perpetual 

torment 
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torment to thyfelf, and wholly ufelefs to others. 
Whereas we, whom thou treateft with fuch 
difdain, make a grateful return to man for his 
care of us : fome of us yield him fruit, others 
are ferviceable to him by their ftrength and 
firmnefs ; we fhade him from the heat of the 
fun, and we defend him from the violence of the 
winds. I am particularly diftinguifhed for my 
hardinefs and perfeverance, my fteadinefs and 
conftancy : and on account of thofe very qua- 
lities which thou wanteft and affefteft to de- 
fpife, have the honour to be made the emblem 
of conqucft, and the reward of the Conqueror. 

FABLE XXXIV. 

The Tenty rites and the Ichneumon. 

A CROCODILE of prodigious fize, and 
uncommon fiercenefs, infejfted the banks 
ei the Nile, and fpread defplation through all 
the neighbouring country. He feized the fhep- 
herd together v/ith the fheep, and devoured 
the herdfman as well as the cattle. Embolden- 
ed by fuccefs, and the terror which prevailed 
wherever he appeared, he ventured to carry 
his incurfions even into the ifland of Tentyra, 
and to brave the people, who boaft themfelves 

the 
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the only tamers of his race. . .The Tentyritcs 
themfelves were.ftruck withliorror, at the ap- 
pearance of a monfter fo much more terrible 
than they had ever feen before : even the bold- 
eft of them dared not to attack him openly; 
and the moft experienced long endeavoured 
wjth all their art and addrefs to furprife him, 
but in vain. As they were confulting toge- 
ther,- virhat they fhould do in thefe circum- 
ftances, an Ichneumon ftcpped forth, and thus 
addreflcd them. I perceive your diftrefs, neigh- 
bours : and tho' I cannot affift you in the pre- 
fcnt difficulty, yet give me leave to oflFer you 
fome advice that may be of ufe to you for the 
future. A little prudence is worth, all your 
courage : it may be glorious to overcome a great 
evil, but the wifeft way is to prevent it. You 
defpife the Crocodile while he is fmall and weak; 
and do not fufficiently confider, that as he is a 
long-lived animal, fo 'tis his peculiar.property 
to grow as long as he lives. You fee I am a 
poor, little, feeble creature ; yet am I much 
more terrible to the Crocodile, and more ufe- 
ful to the country, than you arc. I. attack 
him in the egg ; and while you arc contriving 
for months together, how to get the better of 
one Crocodile, and all to no purpofe, 1 efisc- 
tually deftroy fifty of them in a day. 
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F a'b L E XXXV. 

The Tulip 4md the Rtffo. 

A TULIP and a Rofe happened to be near 
neighbours in the fame garden. They 
-were both indeed extremely beautiful $ yet the 
Rofe engaged confiderably more than an equal 
ihare of the Gardener's attention.. Enamoured 
as in truth he was, of the delicious odour it 
diffufed 'y he appeared, tn the eye of the Tulip,, 
to be alwaya kiffing and careffing it. The 
envy and jealoufy of rival beauties arc not 
eafily to be concealed. The Tulip, vain of 
its external charms,, and unable to bear the- 
thought of being forfaken for another, remon* 
ftrated in thefe words againft the Gardener's, 
partiality. Why are my beauties thus ne- 
glefted? Are not my colours more bright,, 
more various, and more inviting, than any 
which that red-faced Thing has to difplay ? 
Why then is flie to engrofs your whole affec- 
tion, and thus for ever to be preferred ? — Be 
not diffatisfied, my fair Tulip, faid the 
Gardener, I acknowledge thy beauties, and 
admire them as they deferve.^ But there are 

found 
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found in my favourite Rofe fuch attractive 
odours, fuch internal Qharms, that I enjoy a 
banquet in their fragrance, which no /{if r/ beau- 
ty can pretend to furnifli. 

FABLE XXXVI. 

The Woodcock and the Mallard. 

A WOODCOCK. and a Mallard were 
feeding together in fome mar/hy ground 
at the tail of. a mill-pond. Lard, fays the 
fqueamifh Woodcock, in what.a voracious and 
beaftly manner do you devour all that comes 
before you ! Neither fn?dl, frog, toad, nor any 
kind of filth, can efcape the fury of your 
enormous appetite. AH alike goes down, with- 
out nieafure and without diftindion. — What 
an odious vice is Gluttony ! 

Good-lack ! replied the Mallard, pray how 
came you to be my accufer ? And whence has 
your exceflive delicacy a right to cenfure my 
plain eating ? Is it a crime to fatisfy one's 
hunger ? Or is it not indeed a virtue rather, 
to be pleafed with the food which nature of- 
fers us i. Surely I would fooner be charged 

with 
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with gluttony, than with that finical and fickly 

appetite, on ^hich you are pleafed to ground 

your fuperiority of ^ij^*— What a filly vice is 

- Daintimfs ! 

Thus endeavouring to palliate their refpec- 
tive paffions, our epicures parted with a mutual 
contempt. The Mallard haftingtodevourfome 
garbage, which was in reality a bait^ imme- 
diately gorged an hook thro' mere greedincfs 
and overfight: while the Woodcock, flying 
through a glade, in order to feck his favourite 
juices, was entangled in a net, fpread acrofs 
it for that purpofe : falling each of them a fa- 
crifice to their different^ but equals foibles, 

FABLE XXXVIL 

The two Trouts and the Gudgeon* 

A FISHERMAN in the month of May 
flood angling on the banks of Thames 
with an artificial fly. He threw his bait with 
fo much art, that a young Trout was rufhing 
towards it, when (he was prevented by her 
mother. Never, faid fhe, my child, be too 
precipitate, where there is a poflibility of dan- 
ger. 
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fill eye; vrho, piadag fevcral kiiids of fiures^ 
BUKk each hb prifoner in (he next attempt 
He firft took the Haie to taflc, who confefled 
Ibe had eaten a few turnip-topsy meerly to fa- 
tufy her hunger: beibught him piteoufly to 
fpare her life, and promiied never to enter his 
grounds again. He then accofted die Fox ; 
who in a fawning obfequious tone, protefied 
that he came into his premiies, through no 
other motive than pure good-will, to reftrain 
the Hares and other vermin from the plunder 
of his corn ; and that, whatever evil tongues 
might fay, he had too great a regard both for 
him and for juftioe to be in the leaft capable 
of any difboneft a^on. He laft of all exa- 
mined the Wolf what bufinefs brought bim 
within the purlieus of a Farmer's yard ? The 
Wolf very impudently declared, it was )vitb a 
view^pf deftroying bis lambs, to which he had 
an undoubted right : that the Farmer himfelf 
was the only felon, who robbed the community 
of Wolves of what was meant to be their pro- 
per food. That this, at leaft, was his opinion : 
and whatever fate attended him, he fhould not 
fcruple to rifque his life in the purfuit of his 
lawful prey. 

The 
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The Farmer haviiig heatd their pleas, deter- 
mined the caufe ih the follbwing manner. The 
Hare, faid he, deferves compaffion, for the 
penitisnce he (hews, and the humble confeffion 
he has tnade :— As for die Fox and Wolf, let 
them be hanged together i criminals alike with 
refpeft to the fiiA, they have alike heightened 
.their equal guilt by the aggravations of hypo- 
crify and of impudence. 

FABLE XL, 

The Snail and the Statue. 

AST ATUE of the Medieean Venus was 
eredtd in a grove facred to beauty and 
tbe^ne arts. Its modeft attitude, its elegant 
proportions, affifted by the fituation in which 
it was placed, attra£led the regard of every 
delicate obferver.— A Snail, who had fixed him* 
fdf beneath the moulding of the pedeftal, be« 
beUwitb an evil eye the admiration it excited. 
Accordingly, watching his opportunity, he 
ftrove, by trailing his fUthy flime over every 
limb and feature, to obliterate thofe beauties 
which he could not endure to hear fo much 
applauded. An honeft linnet however who 

obfcrved 
J 
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o^ferted bim sit bi3 dirtjr wbrk, took the free« 
dom to afiure hitn th$t be would infallibly 
lofe his labour : For altbo', faid he, to an in* 
judicious ey^, thou liiay'ft fully the perfe^ons 
of this finifhed pi^e^ yet a more accurate and 
clbfe infpe£tor ^ill difcover its beauty, thro' 
all the blemifties with which thou haft endea« 
voured to difguife it. 

FABLE XLI. 

The Waur.fatt. 

FROM the head of a narrow valley that 
is wholly overfhaded by the growth of 
trees, a large Cafeade burfts forth with a luxu- 
riance unexpefted. Firft the current rufhes 
down a precipice with headlong iinpetuofity ; 
then daih'd from rock to rock, and divided as 
it rolls along by fragments of ftone or trunks 
of trees, it aiTumes a milk-white appearance, 
and fparkles thro' the gloom. All is intricacy j 
all is profufion: and the tide, however ample, 
appears yet more confiderable by the fantaflic 
growth of roots that hide the limits of its chan- 
nel. Thus bounding down from one defcent 
to another, it no fooner gsuns the level, than 

k 
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It finks beneath the earth, and buries all its 
glory at our feet, 

A fpe£h|tor, privy to the fcanty fource which 
fumilhed out this grand appearance, flood one 
day in a mufing pofture, and began to mora- 
lize on its prodigality. Ah filly ftream ! faid 
he, why wilt thou haften to exhauft thy fource, 
and thus wilfully incur the contempt that 
waits on poverty? Aft thou ignorant that thy 
funds are by no means equal to this expence ? 
Fear not, my kind advifer, replied the generous 
Cafcade ; the gratitude I owe my mader, who 
colledied my rills into a ftream, induces me to 
entertain his friends in the beft manner I am 
able; when alone y I z&, with more ceco- 
oomy. 

FABLE XLII. 

The Oak and the Sycamore* 

A SYCAMORE grewbefide an Oak; and 
being not a little elevated by thefirft warm 
dayl in fpring, began to fhoot forth his leaves 
apace, and to defpife the naked Oak for infenji- 
U%9 2niwaniof/pint. The Oak, confcious 

9( 
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of his fuperior nature, made diis philofbphical 
reply. Be not, my friend, fo much delighted 
with the firft precarious addrefs of every fickle 
zephyr : confider, the frofts may yet return : 
and if thou coveteft an equal ihane wiih me in 
ail the glories of the rifing year, do not afford 
them an opportunity, to nip thy beauties in tjbeir 
bud. As for myfelf, I only wait to fee this 
genial warmth a little confirmed : and, when- 
ever that is the cafe, I fhall perhaps difpjay a 
majefly that will not eafdy be fhaken. But the 
tree which appears too forward to exult in the 
firfl favourable glance of fpring, will ever be the 
readiefl to droop beneath the frowns of wiater,. 

FABLE XLIII. 

Th. Wolf and Shepherd's Dog. 

A WOLF ranging over the foreft, came 
within the borders of a fheep-walk j when 
meeting with a Shepherd's Dog, that with a 
furly fort of a growl demanded his bufinefs 
there, he thought proper to put on as inno- 
cent an appearance as he CQuld^ and protefted 
upon his honour that he meant not the leafl 
offence. I am afraid^ faid the Dog, the pledge 

of 
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of your honour is but a poor depofite for your 
bonefty : you muft not take it amifs, if I ob- 
jeft to the Security • No flur upon my repu- 
tation, replied the Wolf, I beg of you. My 
fenfe of honour is as delicate, as my great 
atchievements are renowned. I would not 
leave a ftain.upon my memory for the world. 
The fame of what are commonly called great 
atchievements is very precious, to be fure, re- 
turned the Dog; almoft equal to the charadejr 
of an excellent butcher, a gallant highway- 
man, or an expert ailailin. While the Dog 
was yet fpeaking, a lamb happened to ftray 
within reach of our hero. The tempta- 
tion was ftronger than he was able to 
refift: He fprung upon his prey, and was 
fcouring haftily away with it. However, the 
Dog feized and held him, till the arrival of 
the Shepherd, who took meafurcs for his exe- 
• cution. Juft as he was going to difpatch him; 
I obferve, fays the Dog, that one of your noble 
atchievements, is the deftruftion of the innocent. 
You are welcome to the renown, as you are 
alfo to the reward of it. As for me, I iball 
prefer the credit of having honeJlJy defended my 
mafter's property, to any fame you have ac- 
j^uired by thus heroically invading it. . 

FABLE 
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FABLE XLIV. 

The Mujbroom and the Accm. 

AN Acorn fell from the top of an old vene* 
rable Oak full on the head of a Mufii- 
room that unhappily fprung up beneath it« 
Wounded by the blow, theM ufhroom complain* 
ed of the incivility. Impertinent upftart, replied 
the Acorn, why didft thou, with familiar bold- 
nefs, approach fo near to^y fuperiors? Shall 
the wretched offspring of a dunghill prefume 
to faife its head, on a fpot embledhy my ancef- 
tors for fo many generations? I do not me?n, 
"returned the Mu(hroom, to difpute the honour 
of thy birth, or to put my own in competition 
with it. On the contrary, I muft acknow- 
ledge that I hardly know from whence I fprung. 
But fure 'tis merits and not mere anceftry, that 
obtains the regard of thofe, whofe approba- 
tion is truly valuable: I have little perhaps to 
boaft, but furely thou who haft thus infulted 
me, canft have no pretence to boaft any. I 
pleafe the palates of mankind, and give a poig- 
nant flavour to their moft elegant entertain- 
ments ; while thou, with all the pride of tjiy 
anceftry, art fit only to fatten Hogs. 
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FABLE XLV. 

Wyd(m and Cunnings 

AS TVifdom^ in the form of a beautiful young 
lady, was travelling along the road, it 
happened that fhe was benighted and loft her 
y^zj. She had not however wandered far, 
"Vrhen perceiving a light glimmer from a win-^ 
Jow at fome diftancej (he endeavoured to di- 
itSt her fteps towards the houfe where it ap- 
peared. This proved to be no other than the 
miferaUe abode of Seljijhnefs ; who beneath the 
femblance of a churlifli and clofe-fiftcd peafant, ' 
had long taken up.his. refidence ii^.this lone- 
fome habitatiori. She knocked at the door, 
to enquire her way. The Lout opened it with 
caution; but, being immediately ftruck with 
the uncommon luftre of fo fine a figure, he found 
his appetite awake, and betame impatient for 
the gratification of it. TVifdorh^, on the other 
hand, feeling an utter deteftation of hiiii^ would 
have willingly withdrawn herfelf; but alas! 
if vt^as too late* He took advantage of her 
diftfefs, feized, and forced her to his bed^ 
Khte Months after^^/ds ffie was delivered of a 
M iquint- 
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fquint-cycd, fallow-faced imp, unto whom ihe 
could never be induced toihew any marks of 
natural afFeftion. She would not even owa 
him for her proper offspring j and he was put 
into the hands of Dullnefs^ to be nurfed and 
educated at her difcretion. As he^ arrived to 
years of maturity, he was known by the name 
of Cunning. Some faint refemblance which 
he bore of his Mother^ procured him a de- 
gree of refpe£l among perfons of fmall diicern* 
ment ; and he (hewed fomewhat of her ad- 
drefs in regard to the means by which he 
gained his ends i but be had fo much of the 
Father J as never to extend his aims -to any 
truly noble or focial atchievement. 

FABLE XLVL 

The Toad and the Gold-fiflh 

AS a Gold-fifh, newly brought from the 
warm regions of the eaft, difplayed his 
beauties in the fun ; a Toad, who had long 
eyed him with no fmall degree of envy, broke 
cut into this exclamation. How partial and 
how fantaftick is the favour of mankind ! re- 
gardlefs of every excellence that is obvious 
2 and 
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and familiar; and only ftruck with what is 
imported from a diftant climate at a large ex- 
pence ! What a pompous bafon is here con« 
firuded, and what extreme fondnefs is here 
Ihcwn for this infignificant ftranger! While 
a quadritfede of my. importance is negleded, 
fliun'd^ and even perfecuted. Surely were I 
to appear in China, I fhould receive the fame 
or perhaps greater honours than are lavifhed 
here upon this tinfel favourite. 

The Gold-fiifa, confcious of his real beau- 
ty, and fomewhat angry to be thus infulted by 
fo very unfightly and deform'd a creature, made 
thb rational reply. It muft be confelfed, that 
the opinions of men are fometimes guided by 
the caprice you mention.' Yet as for me and 
the reft of my tribe, it is well known that if 
we are admired in England, we are not lefs 
admired at home : being there efteemed by the 
greateft mandarins, fed.byftated officers, and 
lodged iir bafons, as fuperb as any your na- 
tion has to bo3ft. Perhaps then, notwithftand- 
ing yoyr fage remark, there are fome virtues 
and fome qualities that pleafeor difguft ahnoft 
univerfally; and as innocence joined to beauty 
feldom fails to procure efteem, fo malice added 
to deformity will caufe as general a deteftation. 
Ma . FABLE 
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FABLE XLVIL 
The Hermit. 

A CERTAIN Hermit had feooped hk 
cave near the fummk of a lofty moun« 
tTittj from whence he had an opportunity, of. 
furvejring a large extent both of Tea and land* 
He fat one evening, contemplating with plea* 
fure on the various obje& that lay diffufed be* 
fore him. The woods were dreft in the 
brighteft verdure; the thickets adorned with 
the gayeft bloiToms* The birds casded be* 
neath the branches; the lambs frolicked around 
the meads }. the peafant whittled befide his 
teami.,an4 the Ibips driven by gentle gales 
\vere returning fafely into their proper har- 
bours. In fhort, the arrival .of fpring had 
doubly enlivened the whole fcene before his 
eye; and every obje<Sl yielded a difplay either 
of beauty or of bappinefs. 

On a fudden arof^ a violent ftorm« Thd 

winds muftered all their fury, and whole forefis 

of oak lay fcattered on the ground. Darknefs 

inftantly fucceeded ; hail-ftones and rain were, 

yg poured 
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poured forth in catara£ls, and lightning an4 
thunder added horror to- the gloom. 

And now the fcNt pfted up in mountains bore 
aloft the largeft veffels, while the horrid uproar 
of its waves drowned ^e Arieks of the wretch* 
Cfd oiariners. When the whde tempef): had 
exhaufted its fury, it was inftantly followed by 
the ihock of an earthquake. 

The poor inhabitants of a neighbouring vil- 
Is^e flock^ in crowds to our Hermit's cave; 
rcligtoufly hoping, that his weU-known faniSlity 
would proteft them in their diftrefs. They 
were, however, not a little furprifed at the 
profound tranquility that^kppeared in his coun« 
(enanoe* '^ My friends, faid he, be not dif- 
mayied. Teaibletom^, as well as toyw^ would 
have been the war of elements we havejuft 
beheld i'but that I have qieditated with fo much 
attention on the various works of Pix>vidence) 
as to be perfuaded that his gaodncjs is equal co 
. his fewer" 
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FABLE XLVJII. 
The Dove% 

ADO VE that had a mate and young ones, 
happening to fpy her cage door open, 
was driven by a fudden impulfe to fly out into 
an adjacent grove. There, perched upon the 
bough of a fycamore, fhe fat as it v/ere wrapt 
in deep contemplation; not recovering from 
her reverie, until the owner drew nigh unfcen, 
and brought her back to her little family. 

Art thou not afhamed then, fays her mstt, 
thus to defert thy helplefs offspring? Art thou 
not bafe to abandon /»/, for the company of 
birds to whom thou art a ftranger? Could I 
have harboured fuch a thought? I, who have 
been ever conftant to our firft engagement \ and 
muft have died of mere dcfpai r, hadfl thou not 
returned to my embraces? But how, alas! re* 
turned ! Not, as it feems, by choice j but in^ 
fna'red by dint of artifice, arid brought hither 
by conftraint. 

. Have patience, replied the rambler, and 

hear 
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hear the plea of thy repentant mate. Witnefs 
all ye powers of wedlock, ye that know what 
paflts in the hearts of Doves, if ever, before this 
.unhappy moment, I felt a wifh to part from 
thee! The door, (o feldom open, allowed 
but one moment for deliberation, - and I hap- 
pened to decide amifs. When removed to 
yonder wood, the air of liberty breathed fo 
fweet, that, with horror I (peak it, I felt 
a fufpenfe about returning to the cage. 
Pardon, I pray thee, this one crime, and 
be well aflurcd I will never repeat it. And 
that thou may'ft be the more induced to 
pardon me, know that the love of liberty 
bums ever the ftrongeft, in bofoms that are 
moil open to conjugal affeAion and the love 
of young. 

FABLE XLIX. 

Tbi Uigbtingali andibi BuBJincb. 

A NIGHTINGALE and a Bullfinch 
occupied two cages in the fame apart- 
ment. The Nightingale perpetually varied 
her fong, and every effort fhe made afforded 
frefh entertainment. The Bullfinch always 
M 4 whiftled 
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■whiftlpd the fame dull tune that he hjul Ic5U'i)t, 
'till all the fapiily grew weary of the dilguftful 

" 4"epetuion. Wbat is the reafon, faid the Bull- 
finch one day to his neighboiir, that your fongs 
jjire always heard with peculiar ^ttention^ wb^Ic 
fniniB, I obferve, ^e alipoft.as wholly difrc- 
{arded? Xb^ rc^fon, replied the Nightingale, 
jIs obvious \ ypiiir ai\idi.ence are fufficiejitly ap* 

, ,q.uajlntqd >yith ^very noteypiiihgve boen t^yght, 
and they knpw yp^r .ogjurjj ^biHtks j:po well, 
to expeft any thijog |i^w from that qmvriir^ 
Hpw thejfi CAH y.Qii flip{X)fe ^ey will liften to 
^ (angfter, frpjp wh<vn nothipg native or tfrifji-^ 

. /w/ji«tpb^p;»p^(Sl?d/ 

J A B L E J.. 

The Fighting Cocks and the Turkey. 

TW O Cocks of the genuine game-breed 
inet jby ^han^ jupon tb^ confiaee of their 
refpeflive walks. To fuch great and heroic folds 
^e fm^left matter ii^aginable affords occafion 
for difputc. Tfcey approach each other with 
pride aOfl j^^diiignatjLo/i ^ they look degree; 
tibey^rowafh^enges and imiwediately.cora- 
jf^ACCSjiJong ^d Woody battle, It w.*5 fpugbt 

0.1 
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on 'Jbcttbr ;£des wkh fo much courage and dex- 
tciitjF } thtey gave and received fuch deep and 
de%itnite .'vrduixds ; that they both lay down 
^Itpotk the -turf utterjy fpent, blinded, and dif-. 
abled. -WbHethb was their iituation, a Tur* 
key^ ihat had been a fpeflator of all that paill'd 
between them, drew near to the field of battle^ 
and xepEovqi them in this manner. *' How 
fboJifli and ahfurd has been your quarrel, my 
good nei^bours ! A more ridiculous one could 
icaroe have happened, among the moft content 
tiou» of all creatures, men* Becaufe you have 
crowed perhaps in.cach other's hearing, or one 
of you has picked up a grain of corn upon the 
territories of his rival, you have both rendered 
yourfelves mtferable for the remainder of your 
Aiysr" 

F A B L E LL 

The King^fijher and the Sparr$w. 

AS' a King-fiflier was fitting •'beneath the 
(hade, upon the banks of a river.; (he wai 
fiirprifed on a fuddcn by the fluttering of a 
Spafroiw that had eloped from the neighbour-^ 
ing town^ to ,vifu b^r. When the £rll coma 
M 5 pliments 
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pliments were over, ♦' How is it poffible^ faid 
the Sparrow, that a bird fcHinely adorned can 
think of fpending all her days in the very d^th 
of retirement! The golden phimage. of yoiir 
breaft, the fhining azure of your pinions, were 
never given you to be concealed, but to attrad 
the wonder of beholders. Why then fbouid 
you not endeavour to know the world, aiid be 
at the fame time, yourfelf, both known and 
admired i " You are very complaifant at leaft, 
replied the King-fiflier, to conclude that my 
being admired^ would be the confequence of 
my being known. But it has fometimes been 
my lot, in'the lonefome valleys that I frequent, 
to hear the complaints of beauty that has been 
neglected ; and of worth that has been defpifed. 
Poffibly it does not always happen, that even 
fuperior excelleme is found to excite admiration, 
or to obtain encouragement. I have learned 
befldes, not to build my happinefs upon the 
opinion of others, fo much as upon felf-con- 
vi6lion, and the approbation of my own iieart. 
Remember, I am a King-filber j thefe woods 
and ftreams are my delight ; and fo long as 
-they are free from winds and tcmpefts, believe 
^e, I am perfcdly content with my iituation. 

Why 
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Why therefore (hould I court the noife and 
buftle of the world, which I find fo little 
agreeable to my native difpofition f It may be 
the joy of a Sparrow to indulge his curiofity, 
and to difplay his eloquence. I, for nty part^ 
love filence, privacy, and contemplation j and 
think that every-one (hould confult the native 
bias of his temper, before he chufes the way of 
life in which he experts to meet with happinefs* 

FABLE LII. 

The Bee and the Spider. 

ON the leaves and flowers of the famcihrub 
a Spider and a Bee purfued their feycral 
occupations i the one covering her thighs with 
honey ; the other diftending his bag wi^ Doi- 
^on. The Spider, sts he glanced his ey 9 oblique- 
ly at the Bee, was ruminating with ^een .on 
' the Superiority of her produ^ions. And jiow 
Kfl^i>ens itt faid he, in a j)cevi(h tone, ^at I 
auA.able to collet^ nothing .but po^on from the 
Jfelf-iame plant, that fupplies i^^^ with honey i 
My pains and indu&y are not^efs than Vbi,^^> 
in thofe refpc^ts we are each ixiddTatigable. 
It proceeds only, replied the See, from the 

different 
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^M^cicnt 4irpoiition of pur xu^e;: .pj^^ 

||iVAs j^ p^e^fing flavpur to ey/iry, fbijig^ J 

y^l^uph^ whereas thii^e (;oiiver^. ^q ppifon^ 

wheat by a diffi^eji(proc^ff)^.l>^Athfpur(p|| 
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Mm under calamity mayfeemtowijhfordeatb^ but 
. theyjeldom bid him welcome pfhen bejlares tbgm 
in the face. 

FABLE XXX. 
The Court and the Countiy-Moufe. 
Poverty with peace is prefer (Ak 40; tjke f;reatfft ^ 
fuence amu^-anxjety. 

Th^ Fox and the Goat. ^ ^^ 
*^ ^en we are going to encounter dijfficsjties^ ibe 
/bpuJd. depend more upon our own Jirenpb tharf^ 
"- the ajjiflanci gf our neighbours. 

FAB L E XXXa. 

The F^TOe^i the Cranss, .^i^ Stork. 
^ ^k^ who ieep bad company muji often e;fpe£f /# 
^ • p^erfir the mifbehaviour rf thei/ e9mpanions. 

FABLE XXXni. 
The O^k and the Willow. 
The courage of meeting death in an honour abk caufe^ 
"■■^■'is more commendable, than 0ny addrefs or eirtr^ 
we cai% make t^e^to epade it. 

FABLE XKXaV. 
The Boy and the FiK»eits. 
%hifureji way to gm mrjmdf is iff medorate cur 
defires* 



I H D E X. 

f* A B L E XXXV. 

The Satyr and the Traveller. 

Wi Jheuld immediately decline all commerce wlii if 
pcrfon whom we find to be a douhle-deaUr. 

FABLE XXXVJ. 

The Horfe and the Stag. - 

Lit rei)inge he ever fofweety ^tis too dear apurchafe 
en the price of liberty. 

FAB L E- XXXVII. 

". The Farmer and his Sons. 

hdujlry is itfiif a treafure. 

FABLE XXXVIII. 

The Lion ^d the Gnit. 

Little minds arelh much cheated by any advantage 
^ ^ gained (ToeY ihdr fuperiors^ that they ai;e ofim 
thrown (ff their guard figainji a fuaden changi 
o/fortune. 

FABLE XXXIX. 
The. Mifcr and his Treafurc. 

^Tis the ifijeyment ^ what Wipajfefs that alone givn 
it any real value^ . 

,F A BL E XL. . 
Minerva's Olive. 
Whatever fancy may determine^ thefianding value 
of all things is in proportion to their ufe^ 

. FABLE XLI. 

The Mimick and the Country-man. 

^ere is no error too extravagant for prepojfejjion and 
partiality^ 



INDEX.' 

FABLE XLIL 

The Dog and the Crocodile. 

*77/ ever dangerous to belong converfant withperfinf 
of a bad charaSfer. 

FABLE XLIIL 

The Wolf in Difguife. 

There would be little chance of dete6iing hypocrtfy^ 
were it not always addicted to over^aSI its part. 

FABLE XLIV. 

The Bee and the Spider, 

Neither ingenuity nor learning are intitledto regard.^ 
but in proportion as they contribute to the happi" 
tjefs of life. 

FABLE XL V* 
The Afs and his Mailer. 

Avarice ofien miffis its pointy th r*' the meant it ufe$ 
tofecure it. 

FABLE XLVL 
The Cock and the Fox. 
Ti retort the artijke employed again/I us is an aUoW'* 
able part offelf^defence. 

FABLE XLVIL 
The E^gle and the Crow. 
Afalfe eftimate of our own abilities ever expofes us ta 
ridicule^ andfometimes to danger. 

F ABLE XLVIIL 
The Farmer and the Stag. 
Some expeSl the thanks that are due to a civility, while 
they endeavour clandefiinely t^ undermine the 
value of it. 



I ND f; X- 

F A B J. E XLIX. 

The Liofl, the Tiger, and the Fox. 

fhi tnter^rifte rage ofcUmts gives the lawyer en 
opportunity offeizing the property indijpute^ 

. F A B L is L. 
The Lion and die Afs. 
^dtifitalnegle^ is the be^ return the generous canmali 
U tbeJcurriUty pftbe bafe* 

FABLE LI. 

The Snake and the Hedge-hog. 

fits ever imprudent to join intereftswith thofe uAa 
0ro ebie te impofe upon us their own conektioiis. 

FABLE LIL " "^ 

The Trumpeter. 

Thefomenier efrmfchiefis at leaft as ctdpahle as ho 
\. tOhop^ts it in execution. ^ 

FABLE Lin. 

Vice and Fortune. 

Fortune, without the eoncurrence of vice, cannot 
r-'. i^^Se^ahualfy Je/iroyyour happinefs: whereas viot, 

without the help of fortune^ eon make m mi/era' 

He to the lajl extremity, 

F A B L E Liy. 
The Bear and the Bees. 

^Twere more prudent to acquiefce under an injury 
from afmgle perfon, than by an a£f of vengeance 
to bring upon us the refentmftit of a whole com-- 
munit^, 

JND£X 



I N D E ^ 

TO THE 

SECOND BOOK. 

F A B L E I. 

The Miller, his Son^ and their Ab, 
9CJ^IS better to purfue the diHates of on^s oum 
^ . reaforty than attempt topUafe all mankincU 
F A B L E n. 
The Sorcerefsi . 

There are number $ ofpeopU who would unhinge thi 
, worlds to eafe tmsmfilves ofihefmaUeft vnonve-^ ' 
^mencet 

FABLE IIL 
The Cameleoii'. 

^e different li^ti^ sH which things appear to differ-^ , 
^Hkt judgments J recommend candirr to the opiniont^ 
of other 5^ even at the time that we retain our own4 
FAB L E IV. 
-The Wolf arid the Lamb. 

f^e young and c&tlefi Jhould makfcautionft^pfy the 
place of yean dm exptrience. ^ 

F,A B L E V. 

The Fox and the Brapible.^ 

tViJhouli bear with patknu afmqll ewjt^. wheso it 
is (onne^ed\uiih a greaUrg^. 



' INDEX. 

F A B L E VL 

The Falcon and the Hen. 

Different kinds cf, experience accquntfor different 
kinds ofcondu^. 

FABLE VII. 
The Travellers and the Money-bag. 
We cannot reafonably ixfeSi thofe to bear a part in 
emr ill-fortune, whom we never permitted to fidre 
in our profperity. 

FABLE Vin. 
The difcon tented Afs. 
^ ^ greatly diminijh the happinefs of life^ by under-' 
valuing all that isjhort of perfeSUon^ 
F A B L E IX. 

The two Springs. 
There is more to be expe^ed from fedate and fiknty 
tEanfrom noijy, turbulent^ and oflentatious be» 
ginnings. 

FABLE X- 

The Butterfly and the Rofe. 

JVe exclaim loudly againfi that inconftancy in an-- 

othery to which we give occajion by our 4ywn» 

F A B L E XI. 

The Tortoife and tlic two Ducks. 
Curioftty ^ftcn excites thofe people to hazardous un» 
dertakings, whom vanity and indi/cretion render 
totally unfit for them. 

FA B L E XIL 
The Cat and the old Rat. 
Repeated inflances of artifice create afujpicion^ that 
is cur guard againft itn 



INDEX. 

FABLE XIII. 

The Country-maid and the Milk-pafl, 
When we dwell much on dijiant and chimerical ^4- 
vantages ; we negle£l ourprefent bujinefs^ and are 
expofed to real misfortunes, 

P A B L E XIV. 

The Cormorant and the Fiflies. 

*7/V extreme folly to ajk advice of an intere/ledaduifer^ 

F A B L E XV. 

The Atheift and the Acorn. 

Jle who difputes the exijlence of a deity ^ will find 

himjelf confuted by every part $f nature. 

FABLE XVL 

The Lynx and the Mole. 
iVefhouldufe the talents that art aUotted^ and are 
mojlfuitable to ourfpecies *^injlead of dtfparaging 
" thafe faculties^ that are as properly adapted to 

another. 

FABLE XVIL 
The Spider and the Silk-worm. 
He that is employed in worlds of ufe generally advan^ 
tages himfelfor others ; while he who toils alone 
Jor fame mujl^ often expeSl to lofe his labour. 

FABLE XVIIL 
The Bee and the Fly. 
^The greatejl genius with a vindiSiive temper is far 
furpaji in point ofhappinefs by men (f talents left 
conjiderable. 

FABLE XIX. 

Genius, Virtue, and Reputation. 
There arefewthingsfo irreparably lo/l^fls reputation* 



F A B L E XX* 

The Court of D^thi 

tnfmpitamB is the great aud original caufiy tlat 

generally fiortens human life* 

FABLE Xtli 

' Induftry and Sloth. 

OtfT term of life does not allow time fir bng-pr0^ 
ira£fed deliberations. 

FAB L E XXIL 
The Hare's Ears. 
Jl prudent fefjin will not only preferve his innocinci^ 
but avoid the. cohfiqueHce-Jfanyfeeming handli 
he may afford to his opprejor. 

FABLE XXIIL 

The Hermit and the Bear. 

7Jf random zeal of inconftderdte friends is tfien as 
hurtful as the wrath of enemies. 

FABLE XXIV* 

, The Paflenger and the Pilot. 
U^e are ho where out of the reach of providence ^ ekhet 
'to punijh or tfi prote^ us, 

FABLE XXV. 

The impartial Judge. 
The injuries we do^ arid thofe %vefufferydr.efeldoni: 
weighed in the fame fcalesk 

FABLE XXVL 
The Fox that had loft his Tail. 
*7/i common for men to wijh others reduced to their 
own levels and we ought to guard againftfuch acU^ 
* ^iee^ as tncif proceed fironi this principle i- 



I N D E X. 

FABLE XXVII. 

The Nobleman and his Son. 

The means fuggejied by fuperjlition tofecure us from 

misfortune often bring it upon our heads. 

FABLE XXVIIL 

Jupiter and the Herdfman. 

Were our ill-judged prayers to be always granted^ 

how many would he ruined at their own requeji ! 

FABLE XXIX. 

The Eagle and the Owl. 

Tlje partiality of parents often makes themfelves 

ridiculous^ and their children unhappy. 

FABLE XXX. 

The Plague among the Beafts. 
The poor and helplefs undergo thofe punijhmentsfof* 
- fmall and trivial offences \ which the rich and 
powerful ef cape ^ for crimes of a much blacker 
nature. 

FABLE XXXL 
The Cat, the Cock, and a young Moufe« 
// is not fafe to truft to outward appearances^ 
FABLE XXXII. 

The Farmer and his Dog. 
The greater room there appears for rejentment ; the 
more careful Jhould we be^ not to accufe an 
innocent perfon. 

FABLE XXXIII. 

The Gnat and the Bee. 

Men expoftulate to little purpofe^ when tbeir own 

example confutes their argument. 

N 



.1 N D E X 

FABLE XXXIV. 
. The Owl and the Eagle. 
'farrow minds think the fyftttn of thi umv&ft 
Jbouldhaue been contrived to fuitihem/elves akne. 

FABLE XXXV. 
The. Lion, the Wolf, and the Fox. 
Men^ who meditate mi/chiefs f^gg^ft '^ fi"^^ ^ 
others ; and generally pay dear for their froward 
gratifications . 

FABLE XXXVL 
The Blind Man and the Lame. 
The wants and weaknejfes of individuals form the 
connexions offociety* 

FABLE XXXVIL 
The Lion, the Bear, the Monkey, and the Fox. 
It is often more prudent to fupprefs our fentiments^ 
than either to fatter or to rail, 

FABLE XXXVIIL 
The Owl and the Nightingale. 
yirV natural for a pedant to defptfe thofe arts, which, 
polijh our manners^ and would extirpate pedantry^ 
FABLE XXXIX. . 

The Ant and the Caterpillar. 
Boys of no very promifing appearance often become 
the greateji men^ 

FABLE XL. 
The two Foxes. 
We fliould ever guard againfl thofe vices, that are 
Mefiy incident to our times rf life : excefs and 
riot, whilft we are sottng ; and egregious parji* 
monyy as we grow tn years% 



INDEX. 

FABLE XLL : 

The conceited Owl. 

Schemes efamhiUBn^ without proper talents^ always 
terminate in difgrace. 

FABLE XLn. 

The Fox and the Cat. 

Perfons may write fine Jyfiems of morality^ who 
never praSiifed afingle virtue. 

FABLE XLIIL 
The two Horfes. 
T!he objeSf of our pride is often the caufr. of our 
misfortunes, 

FABLE XLIV. 
The Dove snd tRc Ant. 
^e moji important anions are often performed by 
the mofl unlikely inftruments. 

FABLE XLV. 
The Parrot.' 

Gravity^ tho* fometimes the mien of wifdom^ is 
afien found to be the majk of ignorance^ 
FABLE XLVL 
The Cat and the Bat. 

// is eafy to find reafons io jujlify any thing we are 
inclined to do, 

FABLE XLVIL 

The two Lizsurds. 

7he fuperior fafrty of an obfcure and humbUjtation^ 

is a balance for the honors of high and envyedlife* 

N 2 



INDEX. 

FABLE XLVm. 

Jupiter's Lottery. 

Fslly^ paffing with nun for wijdom^ makes each eon* 
tented with bis ownjhare of ttnderjianding* 

FABLE XLIX. 

The litigious Cats* 

The fades of Judicature are feldom poifed^ Uill 
little or nothing remains in either^ 

F A B L E L. 

The two Dogs. 

Our own moderation will notfecure us from difiur^ 
hance^ if we conned ourfelves witbpien oftur^ 
bulent and litigious difpojitions. 

F AB L E LL 

Death and Cupid. 

The,pung Jhould not aSf^ as tho* they were exempt 
from Death \ nor the old forget to guard agaihfi 
the fooleries of Love » 

FABLE LIL 

The Mock-bird, 

JJMcule appears %vith a very ill grace y in perfons 
whopojjefsno one talent hejide, 

FABLE Lin. 

The Spedtacles. 

Our opinions of things are altogether as various ^ as 
ifeflchfaw them thro* a different medium \ our 
attachment to thefe opinions asfx'dandfrmy as 
ifallfaw them thro'' the medium of truth, 

I N D E X 



INDEX 

TO THE 
THIRD BOOK, 

F A B L E I. 

The Red-breaft and the Sparrow. 
jMitation may be pardonable^ where emulation 
■• would be prefumptuous. 

F A B L E II. 
The two Bees.. 
ModiTotton and intemperance reward andpunijh 
themfdves. 

FABLE III. 

The Diariiond and the Glow-worm. 
AJlrong point of light is as favourable to merity as 
if is dejlrufltve to imp^fture. V 

F A B L E IV. 

The Oftrich and the Pelican; 
Thepleafures ofparmtalfondnefs make large amends 
for all its anxieties. 

FAB L E V. 

Tha Hounds in C6uples. 
Mutual compliancef are neceffary to matrimonial 
happinefs* 

FAB L E VI. 

The Mifer and the Mag-pye. 
Men are feldom found to condemn themfehe5\ 
otherwise than by the cenfure theypjofs upon their 
nun faults in other people. , 



I N D E X. 

FABLE VIL 
The Scnfitive Plant and the ThifWc 

Both a mild difpojition^ and a vindiHive fempe(^ 
" gerurelly meet witbfuiuAle returns. 

F A B L fe VIIL 
The Poet and the Death-watch. 
The JiiggefiioHS ef vanity are as delufive as thofe of 
Jtiperfiition. 

F A B L E IX. . 
Pythagoras and the Critic. 
To ejlimate the works of others by the foUftandari 
rf our own conceptions is alwiys preftmptuous^ 
and often ridiculous* ^ 

FABLE X. 

The Bear. 

Religious opinions are by no means the proper #^- 
je^s of ridicule. 

F A B L E XL 
The Stork and the Crow. 
We Jhould never place the ejjence of religion in the 
mere obfervance of rites and ceremonies • 

FABLE XIL 

Echo and the Owl. 

The vain believe their imaginary perfeSlims engrofi 
the attention of all mankind, 

FABLE XIIL 
Pxometheus* 
The blejfmg of hope is better adapted to theflate of 
mortals^ than the gift of frefcience% 



INDEX. 

FABLE XIV. 

Momus. 

It is hardly pffible U deprive maleifdlence of every 
^ccajimfor a caviL 

FABLE XV. 

The Butterfly, the Snail, and the Bee. 
Fops may boajl of their extenjive travels^ but ^iis 
enJy a few dijeeming perfons that make a proper 
ufe of them. ' 

FABLE XVL 
The Tuberofe and the Sun-flower. 

To reft in fecond caufes witboia r^erence to the 
firji^ is both impious and abfurd. 

FABLE XVII. 

The Mag-pye and the Ravtn. 

The fop %)ho prides himfelfupon a large acquaintance 
is butfeldom capable ofrealfriendjlnp* 

FABLE. XVIIL 
The Diamond and the Load-ftone. 
The greatift merit is often concealed under th4 
moft unpromiftng appearances. 

FAPJtifi AIX. 
The Boy and the Nettle. 
There are certain perfons who require to be treated 
rather withfpirit and refolution^ than either tgn^ 
dernefs or delicacy. 

F A B L E XX. 

The Monftcr in the Sun. 

The fault we many times impute to a tharaBety h 

onfy to be found in the mind of the QJbfehJir • 



I N J> E X. 

F A.BI.I XXI. 
The di(bMl;e9ted Bee. 
TbiphafitTit §fUfi nmU bf a hAm^fir tU 
pains ; did we not incrtafi tbi laUpr fy wr own 
perverfenefs, 

FABLE XXH, 

The Soipe-ftooten 

fTi often snifi our point iy tSwSngour atumiottu 

FABLE. XXIIL 

The Beggax and bis Dog* 

^%i$ f^Jj;rj fa depend upon patrons ^ wbofe circum* 
' Jliuscesmh weir cbarity necejpxry at borne ^ 

FABLE XXIV. 

'.The Sun and the Vapoun 

Trutbi tho* vamjbed^ returns agaijiy Jknder is 
never of a durabk nature. 

FABLE XXV. 
Lov|B and FoUy. 
Folly bos oftm too greai an in/btenee in the direc-^ 
^.-^sjiipn of our amouru 

FABLE J?rXVI. 

ThcEclipfe. 

The. favours of tbe great are too often ohjtru^edhy 
the invidious oncers oftbeir mean dependents • 

FABLE XXVIL 
The Boy and the Butterflj. 
Jn immoderati purfuit ofpleafurf is generally de^ 
JiKuOmrfitt ohjeS^ 



INDEX. 

FABLE XXVIII. 

The Toad and the Ephcmeron. 

Ak%y relianee on the antiquity of a family is fy 
far lefs honourable than an horuji indtfftry.- 

FABLE XXIX. 

The Peacock. 
Th£ parade and ceremony belonging to the great are 
often a rejirdint upon thtir freedom andaffivity. 

FABLE XXX. 

The Fly in St. Paul's Cupola. 

PFeJhould never ejiimate things beyond our reach^ by 
the narrow Jlandard of our oum capacities^ 

FABLE XXXI.^^ 

The Elm-tree and the Vine. 

Peoplg who pride ihemfehes upon their ii^depettdtnci^ 
often fight oeconomy^ tbefikfomie^mefit. 

FABLE XXXIL 

The Lauruflinus and the Roie. 

Thai friend is highly to berefpe£fedat aUtimes^ whofi 
friendjhip is chiefly diftinguijhedin adverfity. 

FABLE XXXIIL 
The Senfitive Plant and the Palm-tree. 
Jn excefs of delicacy is to be conjidered rather as an 
infirmity y than as a virtue* 

FABLE XXXIV. 
The Tentyrites and the IchijeumoH. 
ll^e conquer many evils at firfi wish facility^ which 
being long negleSfed become unfwimmXohkx 



FABLE XXXV. 
TlMTuUpandtbeRofe. 

' nalfluril ttfotfuum the e^nqueft. 
^ FA » L E XXXVL 
The Woodcock and die Mallard. 

A voracious app^te^ tmd a findnef$ for dainties^ 
0jualfy take off our attentioHjrom nwre matitial 
xohamsn 

FABLE XXXVH. 
The Treats and* the Gudgeon. 

Jtfirfon can harHj ho dtemed too cautious^ wberg 

the firft mfiake is irretrievable^ or final. 

FABLE XXXVm. 

Thr Stars and the Sky-rocket. 

Pretenders to merit are always more vain than tbofi 

who reafy pojfefs l§i 

FABLE XXXIX. 
The Fanner and his three Enemies. 
Humility extenuates any crime^ of which bypocrify 
and imtudence are equal aggravatims. 
\ F A B L E XL. 
The Snail and the Statue. 
*Tis the fate of envy to attack tbofe chara^ersy that 
arefuperior to its malice. 

FABLE XLI. 
The Water-fall. 
J generous nature will find refources in aeconomy^ 
for the occafiond exertion ff beneficerue and 
hofpitaUty^ 



INDEX 

F A B L E XLa 
The Oak and die Sycamore. 

Hi who is fuffed ap with the Uaft gale effrif- 
perity^ will m fuddenly fmk beneath the ikfti of 
misfortune. 

FABLE XLIU* ' 

The Wolf and the Shepherd's Oog.. 

Common honejly is a better principle^ •ihmi.what 

we often compliment with the name rfbir^ijihn 

FABLE XLIV. 

The Mufhroom and die Acorn. 
Tl^e man who values himfelftoo highly upon his 
birth^ hasfeldom much claim to any other merits 
FABLE XLV. 

Wifdom and Cunning. 
Cunning feems to differ from wifdom^ more in the 
end that it propofes to itfelf than in the rneems 
that it employs. 

FABLE XLVL 

The Toad and the Gold-fifh. 
Beauty joined with innocence is univ erf ally refpe^ed\ 
malice added to deformity as umverf ally abhorred^ 
FABLE XLVII. 

The Hermit. 
Ihe goodnefs of Providence, apparent in his works^ 
is a proper motive for our tranquility anud/i 
every exertion of his power. 

FABLE XLVIIL 

The Dove. 

The love of liberty, in well conftituted minds, holds' 
a place little inferior to that o/n«turol af t£\*m* 



INDEX. 

FABLE XLIX. 

The Nightingale and the Bull-finch. 
Learning is undoubtedly oftheutmo/i advantagi U 
real genius : yet^ (uhen put in competition j the 
funds of the one are limited i and of the other 
inexhaujlibte. 

FAB L ,E L. 

The Fighting Cocks and the Turkey. 

Litigious p^-fons feldom conjider before they go to 

laWy whether the conquejl will be worth the coji. 

FABLE LL 

The King-fifher and the Sparrow. 

Metis natural tempers will bejl direct them to their 
proper fphere in the purfuit ofhappinefs. 

FABLE LIL 

The Spider and the Bee. 
The candid reader will reap improvement^ zvhere the 
froward critic finds only matter ofcenfure* 



FINIS. 
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